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PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
By William S. Piper, Jr.’ 


The greatest need of the Independent Schools 
today is to establish in the mind of the general 
public an appreciation for their contribution 
to the American way of life. The tendency on 
the part of an ever-increasing percent of the 
voting public to question the importance of, 
and the place for, private enterprise is a gener- 
ally recognized factor in our country. Alert 
and progressive business men not only look 
upon this trend with alarm but have taken defi- 
nite steps to counteract this school of thought 
by setting up Public Relations departments. 
They feel that it is very important that the 
average citizen know the good points as well as 
the bad, the latter being so generally publicized 
with or without malice. 

Good Public Relations are just as important 
to independently owned and operated educational 
institutions as to private business enterprise. 
The day is fast passing when these institutions 
can take it for granted that the public will flock 
to a well-run school or swell its endowment 
funds. There is a tendency on the part of the 
public to regard independent schools as ex- 
clusive and for the privileged only. Whether 
or not this belief is justified is not the question. 
The fact that it exists can no longer be ignored, 
for it cannot help but be detrimental to these 
institutions because of the rapidly growing 
socialistic philosophy, a philosophy which tends 
to belittle anything that smacks of private 
ownership. 

The constant improvement of the public 
schools at higher levels, the growing conscious- 
ness of the value of a democratic association 
in education, the increasing governmental propa- 
ganda for public ownership and control, and 
the economic stress of higher taxes are all 
factors which contribute to this trend of thought. 
This trend need not be damaging to Independ- 
ent Schools, providing they become aware of the 
situation and sponsor a program of their own 
to counteract it. It is no longer sufficient for 
each school to be satisfied to do a good job 
within its own precincts, nor to sell itself to just 
enough people to fill its annual enrollment needs. 
The Independent Schools must create in the 
general public an intelligent and sympathetic 





understanding, so that it will not unwittingly 
support discriminatory legislation. This could 
so easily be brought about during a period of 
national instability such as there is at present. 
(Lest a reader should think this possibility too 
remote, I cite the Oregon School Law?, the 
growing support for federal control of schools’, 
and certain tax laws which discriminate against 
non-public schools‘. 

The best way to forestall such a possibility 
is by a well-planned program for good Public 
Relations. Not only should each school carry 
on a program that best suits its individual needs, 
but the various organizations, local and national, 
to which the schools belong should also set up 
programs. Such programs must be far sighted 
and far reaching in their extent. It is import- 
ant that the organizations do this, for it is not 
so much a question of the survival of an in- 
dividual school as it is of the perpetuation of the 
principle for which they stand. Organizations 
can be much more effective than lone indivi- 
duals going separately in different directions. 
In this connection the Secondary Education 
Board is to be congratulated for setting up its 
Public Relations Committee to study the prob- 
lem and to help its members collectively as 
well as individually. The National Council of 
Independent Schools has a Public Relations 
program, with representatives on the American 
Council of Education. 


Many schools are, and have been, doing a 
splendid job interpreting themselves to the 
public. The ways and means of doing this are 
manifold. The tendency of many in the school 
profession is, unfortunately, to think only of 
newspaper publicity and paid advertisements 
when they think of Public Relations. While 
newspaper publicity is an excellent medium, it 
is only one of the many methods that can be 
employed. Among others are recognized con- 
tributions to educational progress, publications 
of general interest, exchanges of ideas with 
public schools, scholarships for worthy = 
who could not otherwise attend independen 
schools, and a policy of making jedupoaione 
school facilities available for the good of the 
public. 


1Mr. Piper is Director of Admissions and Alumni Secretary at University School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


2 Pierce vs. Society of Sisters — 262-US-390 June 1, 1925. 


3Senate Bill 637 — defeated in 1944, now Senate Bill 181 — Federal Subsidation of Schools. 
4Sec. 3442 — Subchapter C. of Subtitle C. of the United States Internal Revenue Code. 
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In many ways Country Day Schools have a 
greater opportunity for such activity than 


other types of schools. Certainly they have a 
real need, for not only are they especially vul- 
nerable to the critically minded, but also many 
are located in communities which provide ex- 
cellent public education. University School, 
located in Shaker Heights, Ohio, a community 
reputed to have one of the best public school 
systems in the country, is a good example of an 
independent country day school that has felt 
the need for Public Relations and has built up 
a program under the leadership of its Head- 
master, who has guided the school for thirty- 
seven years. Because of the nature of this 
program and its apparent success, I have been 
asked by the Public Relations Committee of the 
Secondary Education Board to describe briefly 
some of its activities that over the years have 
proven particularly fruitful. These activities 
are categorically arranged to avoid overlapping 
as much as possible. 


Newspaper and Radio Publicity 

One of the best and most efficient means of 
reaching the public is via the newspaper and 
radio. The school has made it a point to be- 
come acquainted with the editorial staffs of the 
three local newspapers. The material is sent 
to them as often as there is anything of news 
value. A special effort is made to cater to their 
individual wishes and convenience. The edu- 
cational releases are handled by a member of 
the staff or by a student under the personal 
supervision of the Headmaster. The Athletic 
Director handles our sports releases. The 
school has always found that the papers are 
very cooperative and pleased to publish every- 
thing for which they have space and which 
they think has news value. Occasionally they 
print a feature article as well as the regular 
news items. A scrapbook of all printed items and 
articles is kept. Both news men and local 
radio personnel have been guest speakers at 
the school. The local broadcasting studios 
have also been very generous in giving the 
school time, and on occasion have used the 
talent and personalities of the student body 
and faculty to supplement their regular pro- 
grams. For example, the Glee Club and the 
Lower School Choir broadcast annually, and 
three years ago a member of the school staff 
gave a series of talks on psychological tests and 
remedial reading. 





Athletic Department Activities 


The school through its Athletic Department 
has played a prominent role in the development 
of the Cleveland School Athletic Program. 
University School has introduced and sponsored 
nearly all the sports now participated in by the 
public schools. Among those the school is 
directly responsible for are such sports as high 
school football, wrestling, soccer, and swimming. 
Members of the Department have always been 
on governing committees. The Athletic Di- 
rector, because of his many such activities, is 
one of the best known men in school sport 
circles in this part of the country. A recent 
activity of note is the sponsoring of the North 
Eastern Ohio Junior Tennis Tournament and 
the local Junior Tennis Tournament. This 
is done to keep the sport alive in the neighbor- 
ing schools. Through these activities the school 
has made a real contribution to the community. 
The friendships and respect thus gained are of 
inestimable value. A large majority of our 
athletic contests are with the public schools. 
These contests are without question one of our 
more valuable contacts and are highly instru- 
mental in building general good will. 


The Athletic Department publishes a 
bulletin each fall, describing its program for 
the year, and mails out schedule cards three 
times a year to all its patrons, alumni, and 
friends. It also sponsors an Ex-Dads’ Asso- 
ciation that has an annual membership fee to 
which about two hundred subscribe. A Dad’s 
Day and Alumni Home-coming are features 
of the football season. 


Alumni Activities 


The school sponsors an Alumni Association 
with a member of the staff acting as Executive 
Secretary. This Association has 2,200 members, 
a large number of whom pay annual dues to 
sponsor the Scholarship Fund. The Alumni 
Scholars are picked by an Alumni Council, 
consisting of forty-five elected members, which 
meets three or four times a year. The Annual 
Meeting of the Association takes the form of 
a dinner given by the school. The Alumni 
have a. Home-coming Day in the fall and a 
Spring Frolic following Commencement. The 
school provides for the use of the alumni and 
their invited guests the tennis courts, swimming 
pool, and playing fields during the summer 
months. Complete up-to-date records are kept 
of the individual activities of all alumni. This 


work takes a large portion of one secretary’s 
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time. These activities not only keep the former 
students actively interested in the school, but 
through them their many friends become ac- 
quainted with the school. 


Publications 


The school has several publications. The 
catalog, which gives a complete description of 
the school and serves as an annual report, is 
sent out to all patrons, prospects, and officials 
of other schools. The University School Od- 
server, a twenty-four page pamphlet, features 
the Headmaster’s news letter to parents and is 
published two or three times a year. Occasion- 
ally, separate bulletins are put out to present 
some special feature or new development in the 
school program. The school has a total mail- 
ing list approximating 4,000, ninety percent of 
which is local. The school newspaper is sent 
to alumni in college or Service, and the Head- 
master writes once a month to all alumni over- 
seas. The value of such publications is well 
expressed in the parable of the Sower. 


Activities Open to the Public 


Special activities such as Glee Club Concerts, 
gym exhibitions, Commencement, Lower School 
Field Day, Junior High Day, plays, and lectures 
are open to the public. The school also holds 
a Parents’ Reception in the fall and in the spring 
of the year. Invitations are always sent to 
public school officials for events that might be 
of interest to them. 


Public Use of Grounds and Buildings 


The school has always made it a point to 
make its facilities available for community 
activities. Many organizations such as Boy 
Scouts, Red Cross, and church groups make 
use of the various school facilities. At one 
time a local church used our chapel for its 
regular Sunday services until it was able to 
obtain a building of its own. There are a 
number of groups every winter, sponsored by 
the alumni and friends, which use the gym and 
pool for recreation in the evening. Inter- 
ublic school athletic contests have occasionally 
ion played on our fields. Both Annapolis 
and West Point football teams have line 
housed in our dormitory several times, when 
they have had games in Cleveland. The school 
has twice been host to the National Marble 
Championship matches, which are sponsored 
by one of the local newspapers. This meant 
that fifty boys and girls, with their chaperons, 


from many sections of the country were here 
for five days. This gave the school a great deal 
of indirect publicity. The local precinct voting 
booths are located in the school building. 


Special Activities of the Faculty 


The school has always urged the members 
of its faculty to take part in outside activities. 
The Headmaster, for several years, was chair- 
man of the educational committee of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce, and has been the 
chairman of the educational committee for 
the Cleveland Rotary. The school is repre- 
sented in many of the local clubs such as the 
Rotary, the Schoolmasters Association, The 
Country Club, Museum of Art, Museum of 
Natural History, and the Shaker Heights Com- 
munity Council and Forum. Many have been 
active in sponsoring community projects such 
as the Opera Association, the Symphony, the 
Community Fund, and Bond drives. Several 
have held public office. A large number of the 
staff take an active part in individual churches 
and church schools. In the last five years three 
of the staff have been church school superin- 
tendents. Several have been active in Boy 
Scouts. The faculty is encouraged to take 
graduate courses at Western Reserve University 
and in this way become acquainted with a large 
number of public school personnel. Various 
members of the faculty are often called upon 
to furnish programs and speakers to clubs. 
The Headmaster is especially active in this. 
Through all these activities the school makes 
a real contribution to the community and in 
doing so, has an opportunity to interpret itself 
to the public as well as to gain its respect. 


Scholarships 


A number of scholarships are offered each 
year to boys entering the upper school. These 
are awarded on a competitive basis and only 
to those who could not afford to attend other- 
wise. The scholarships are sponsored by (1) 
Alumni Association gifts, (2) special endowment 
funds, (3) trustees’ grants. Competitive ex- 
aminations are well publicized through the co- 
operation of the newspapers and public school 
officials. There are always a large number of 
applicants. 


Summer Program 
For twenty years on its grounds the school 
has sponsored a summer day camp which is 
open to any boy in the community. A majority 
of the staff are teachers from the neighboring 
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public schools. 


staffed by our faculty, is open to anyone who 
wishes to attend. An accelerated school will 


A summer tutoring school, 


soon be in session for the third summer. All 
boys whose needs fit our program are welcome. 
About one-third of those enrolled are from other 
schools. 


Independent School Association of 
Greater Cleveland 


This association, made up of the five neigh- 
boring independent schools, has been active in 
promoting their common interests. Their united 
efforts can be of great value because the problem 
here is not that of selling one school above 
another but in selling the idea of our type of 
education to the public. This principle is true 
in a large way for the country over. The mem- 
ber schools cooperate in their programs so that 
they will not have conflicting dates for special 





events. They cooperate in their scholarship 
programs by giving their examinations on the 
same date and sending out the publicity through 
one office. From time to time they have 
sponsored educational lectures to which the 
public is invited. They have a representative 
on the Greater Cleveland Postwar Planning 
Council, who will also be on its Educational 
Panel. As time goes on it is hoped they will 
have more and more cooperative projects. 

The underlying thought in all these activities 
has always been that only so long as the school 
can make a real contribution to the community, 
can make its facilities and services available for 
the good of the public, and continue to develop 
community leadership is there an excuse for its 
existence. The final result is that, no matter 
what emergency arises, it will have a host of 
friends in court, should there come a judgment 
day. An institution can ask no more. 





SCHOOLDAYS THEY NEVER FORGET 
By John Strachey? 


I 

The future of the “public schools” of Britain 
is today a subject of widespread discussion. 
An official report, called the “Fleming Report,” 
has made various recommendations for the 
alteration of the methods by which boys are 
selected for entrance to these schools. 

What, then, are these well-known British 
“public schools”? No schools exactly like them 
exist outside Britain: they are the product of a 
peculiar historical development and they in turn 
play a considerable part in moulding the char- 
acter of Britain’s public life today. 

The best known of these public schools is 
Eton College. An exceptionally high propor- 
tion of the men who are now prominent in 
British public life were educated there. Mr. 
Churchill, it is true, was educated at Harrow, 
a rival but broadly similar “public school,” 
but Mr. Eden was at Eton. Altogether 15 out of 
Britain’s Cabinet of 44 members were at Eton. 

Most of these prominent political figures 
who were at Eton are Conservatives; but one, 
Mr. Dalton, the President of the Board of 
Trade, is a member of the Labor Party. Mr. 
Attlee, the Leader of the Labor Party, was 
educated at another public school called Haile- 
bury. One prominent member of the Com- 


munist Party of Great Britain, Prof. J. B. S. 
Haldane, was educated at Eton. 


Again, there are several Etonians who are 
Generals in the Army, of whom the most promi- 
nent are Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, now in 
Washington and until recently Supreme Allied 
Commander in the Mediterranean area, General 
Sir Oliver Leese who is in command of the 
Eleventh Army Group, South East Asia, General 
Laycock who is in command of Combined 
Operations and General Sir Ronald Adam, 
the Adjutant General. 

There are only some 1,000 boys at Eton 
at any one time, so it may seem most extraordi- 
nary that over one third of the members of the 
Cabinet, and so many other prominent men, 
come from this one school. But this is not, of 
course, a reflection of some superhuman degree 
of political ability amongst Etonians, but of the 
fact that the same small section of British 
society which sends a high proportion of its 
sons to Eton still provides an equally high pro- 
portion of the personnel of the British Govern- 
ment and of the higher Command of the British 
Army. 

In spite of the fact that they are called 
“public schools,” an essential characteristic of 
all these educational institutions is that they 


1Mr. Strachey is a well-known political writer who was himself educated at Eton, and who is now serving as a Squadron Leader in Britain’s 


Royal Air Force. 
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are not part of the system of State primary and 
secondary schools which, during the past 
seventy-five years, has provided compulsory 
and free primary education, and fairly wide- 
spread and inexpensive secondary education, 
to the people of Britain as a whole. 


II 


I will attempt to say something on the sub- 
ject of the curriculum and methods of instruc- 
tion used at Eton, and with some differences, 
at the other public schools. But I am not an 
educationalist, so I cannot write a study of the 
pedagogical methods used at Eton. Indeed 
my only qualification for writing this article is 
that I am an example of that somewhat rare, 
although by no means unique, species — a 
Socialist who went to Eton. What I can at- 
tempt to do is to give a description of some of 
what appear to me to be the essential features of 
Eton. I shall try to describe Eton, not as it is 
“officially” supposed to be, nor yet as its many 
British critics have depicted it, but as I re- 
member it to have been in fact. 

Anyone who was educated at Eton carries 
with him undimmed for the rest of his life the 
memory of his years there. That memory may 
be so delightful that nothing else which he en- 
counters in life will ever seem quite so fresh 
and vivid. Or, if he has been a misfit, it may 
be so painful that he will hardly fear anything 
which comes later; but in either case he will not 
forget. 

The main characteristics of the educational 
system practised at Eton, and with some varia- 
tions in the other public schools, appear to me 
to be as follows: 

First, Eton is a boarding school: the boys, 
that is to say, live at school during the three 
annual terms, only going home for the holidays, 
which, however, are long—about a month in 
winter and spring and nearly two months in 
summer. The cost of maintaining a boy at 
Eton is very high. There are, it is true, several 
scholarships which considerably reduce the ex- 
pense: these scholarships are for the most part 
held by the sons of members of the professional 
classes who are not themselves very wealthy — 
for example, professional soldiers, civil servants 
and clergymen. 

Eton scholars live in separate “houses” of 
some 40 boys, each kept by a “house master.” 
These house masters are the principal assistant 
masters of the school; they also teach the 
various classes. But these “house masters” 
do not interfere very much in the day to day 


running of the boys’ lives, except in the event 
of some more or less serious trouble. 

The “houses” are largely self-governing, 
being managed by what is in effect a committee 
of the older and more prominent boys. These 
older boys keep order in the house and deal 
with many of the lesser breaches of school rules. 
But their main task is the administration of the 
elaborate system of compulsory sports and 
games, of which rowing and cricket in the 
summer and football in the winter are the most 
important. I shall say something in a moment, 
about these forms of athletics, in which every 
physically fit boy must take part. 

This committee of older boys, which manages 
many of the affairs of each house, renews itself 
as the oldest boys leave (usually at 18 years of 
age) by co-option: the remaining committee 
members, that is to say, elect younger boys to 
fill the vacancies left each term; but the head 
boy in work and the head boy in athletics, 
called respectively “The Captain of the House” 
and “The Captain of the Games,” are automati- 
cally members of this committee. Much the 
same system is reproduced in the school as a 
whole. 

Much of the detailed management of the 
boys’ lives, the administration of sports and 
games, and the enforcement of discipline and 
conformity to rules (although not in respect 
of the supervision of the school itself, which is 
left entirely to the masters) is done by another 
self-elected society or committee, with the 
curious name of “Pop.” No master can secure 
a boy’s election to “Pop”, which carries con- 
siderable privileges and authority with it, nor 
would a master attempt to do so. The main 
factors which count for election to “Pop” are 
(1) athletic attainments, (2) popularity, and (3) 
to some extent seniority in the school. 

The members of these bodies — namely 
“Pop” for the school as a whole and the com- 
mittee of older boys in each House — have the 
right to make the younger boys do what is 
called “fag” for them, and to punish them if 
they fail to do so. “Fagging” is not a very 
serious business, however. It consists mainly 
in running messages and cooking a small after- 
noon meal for the so called “fag masters.” 
It is in one sense a democratic institution since 
the younger boys, no matter who their parents 
may be, have to do their share of these odd 
jobs. 

Eton, in spite of its exclusive outlook to- 
wards the rest of the community, is democrati- 
cally organized within itself. The son of a 
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prime minister or a noble will have to “fag” 
during his early years there, and his “fag mas- 


ter’ may be the son of an entirely undistin- 
guished person. 


ITI 


It must be remembered that, although these 
house and school bodies are self-elective, the 
older boys are continually leaving, so that 
most boys get a turn of being members of them. 
Thus they are “top dog” during the last years 
of their school careers (which last about 5 
years) after being “under dogs” during their 
earlier years. It is by means of this system 
of rather rough and ready self government that 
the boys, who have usually led sheltered lives 
at home, get their first lessons in the give and 
take of life. 

They are thus made to conform to the socially 
accepted norm, not so much by the external 
pressure of the authority of adults, as by the 
far stronger pressure of the public opinion of 
their own contemporaries. It is a crude process 
and can be painful (it was so in my own case), 
but it is effective. In my own opinion this 
is by far the most important and valuable as- 
pect of the so called “public school system.” 

This system of self-government on the part 
of the boys is somewhat less developed at the 
other public schools than at Eton. At the 
other public schools the senior boys have the 
same kind of authority over the younger ones, 
but they are called “prefects” and “monitors” 
and are appointed by the masters instead of 
elected by the other senior boys, as at Eton. 
(In a word, at the other public schools there is a 
sort of system of. non-commissioned officers.) 
The Eton system seems to me decidedly pre- 
ferable in this respect. 

Eton on the whole does the job of securing 
conformity to the expected norm more con- 
siderately than do the other public schools: 
more allowance is made for the unusual boy: 
if he is imaginative, musical, or artistically 
talented, and bad at athletics, he stands a 
better chance of having his talents well de- 
veloped by the staff, even if he may be considered 
a harmless eccentric by the boys. 

For one thing, every boy has a room of his 
own from his very first term, and into this room 
the boy who finds things difficult can retreat 
when social pressures become too much for him. 
For another thing Eton has a delightful setting. 
Its many fine old buildings lie by the river 
Thames and in summer at least the boy who is 
not good at games can spend his leisure hours 


boating very pleasantly on the river. True, 
he will be expected to try his hand at competi- 
tive rowing to see if he is any good at it. But 
no one will worry him if he is not. 

The second essential characteristic of Eton 
and other British public schools is their well- 
known emphasis on games and athletics. The 
national games of cricket, or rowing in the rac- 
ing eights or fours, in the summer, and football 
in the winter are the main forms of sports and 
athletics. It is by means of success in one or 
other of these pursuits that a boy can make his 
“school career,” as it were. His “social posi- 
tion” in the school will depend, not indeed ex- 
clusively, but more than on any other single 
factor, upon his prowess at sports. 

This is a feature of “the public school sys- 
tem” which has been severely criticized. And 
undoubtedly the cult of sport has been over- 
emphasized. But there are, in my opinion, 
many things which can be said in its favor. 
It is definitely good for boys who have led 
sheltered lives at home to find that their 
“careers” in the school largely depend upon 
their putting forward the most intense physical 
effort of which they are capable in, for example, 
rowing or football. 

Moreover, in the course of playing football 
and cricket, and in rowing, with all their might, 
some important qualities are, in my experience, 
actually developed by the boys. Each of these 
sports or games is played by a team, it will be 
observed: games such as tennis or handball 
(called “fives”) which are played individually, 
are considered much less valuable. Football 
and cricket are both played by eleven boys on 
each side, and the main rowing races take place 
between boats with eight oars. 

Thus these pursuits, when pushed, as they 
are, to the very limits of physical endurance, 
give the boys their first lessons in collective 
action, even though on a small scale. At first 
the boy is taught to obey, and then later when he 
himself becomes a leader in rowing, football or 
cricket, to command. The main character- 
istic, however, which it is sought to inculcate 
in the boys by means of these athletic sports 
and games is the capacity to throw themselves 
passionately into the effort to win and yet, at 
the same time, to contain themselves scrupu- 
lously within the rules and to keep their tempers 
when they lose. 

It will be seen that Eton — and the other 
public schools — are much more than places 
where a certain amount of instruction in various 
subjects, such as mathematics, history, or 
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languages is given. They are institutions which 
attempt to “form” the boys by means of sub- 
jecting them to a whole way of life, elaborately 
designed to produce men of a given outlook and 
character. And, on the whole, the public 
schools succeed in this task. The character- 
istics with which they succeed in endowing the 
majority of the boys who pass through them 
are, for the most part, in themselves, socially 
valuable characteristics. 

Whether these characteristics are, on the 
whole, put to good uses or not is, of course, 
another question. And this other question 
concerns contemporary British society as a 
whole, rather than Eton College and the other 
public schools, which are necessarily only a 
reflection of that society. 


IV 


It is true, therefore, that such schools as 
Eton make their first object the formation of 
the characters of the boys who attend them 
(by means of the rough-and-tumble of com- 
petitive games, and the general self-governing 
way of life of the school). Naturally, however, 
they also provide their boys with an education, 
in the narrower sense of teaching a number of 
subjects and enabling them to pass the entrance 
examinations of high educational institutions 
such as the Universities. Moreover, it is an 
error to think that, as is sometimes alleged, the 
strictly educational work is poorly developed 
in these schools. 

I was better taught at Eton, for example, 
than at any other educational institution, in- 
cluding Oxford University, which I attended. 
This is, after all, to be expected, for the simple 
reason that the very high fees which Eton 
charges enable it to pay the best salaries to its 
teaching staff and so, on the average, to get 
the best men. I repeat that at Eton there is 
no question of the boys having any say in how 
their studies are conducted — the sphere of 
their self-government is entirely confined to the 
rest of the life of the school: in fact the boys 
are quite severely punished when they fail to 
do their work. On the other hand, a good deal 
of the work is arranged rather more like a 
university than an ordinary school; the boys, 
that is to say, are given a2 certain task to do, 
are told to go away and do it and bring back 
the results on a certain day, instead of doing 
all their work in class. 

Again, the older boys, as soon as they have 
passed an examination called “School Certifi- 
cate,” which carries with it entrance to the 


Universities, can, to a considerable extent, 
choose the subjects at which they will work. 
I, for example, chose to be what is called a 
“history specialist”: others specialize in mathe- 
matics, in Latin and Greek, or in Science. Once 
a boy has reached this stage he is allowed to 
organize his own studies to a certain degree. 

I cannot find much to be said in favor of the 
curriculum at Eton as it was in my day, twenty- 
five years ago. The study of Latin and Greek 
was in my opinion greatly over-emphasized. 
In particular I was made to spend more time 
trying to write poetry in Latin than on any 
other single subject. Personally I have always 
found it quite hard enough to write poetry in 
my own language, and, in spite of the utmost 
efforts of the Eton masters, I never succeeded 
in writing poetry in Latin at all! 

Yet history, mathematics and science were 
in my day very well taught. The present 
headmaster, Mr. Elliott, informs me that the 
emphasis given to Latin and Greek is now con- 
siderably less. On the whole I think that it is 
generally agreed by those in a position to judge 
that Eton gives a good education and that only 
an exceptionally backward boy will emerge from 
it without having become reasonably cultured. 


V 


So far I have attempted to describe the 
normal life and activities of Eton as they are 
in peacetime. It would be totally unfair, 
however, to give the impression that Eton has 
failed to take an active and direct part in 
Britain’s war effort. The wartime activities 
of Eton boys have been varied and intensive. 
For example, all physically fit boys (except a 
few who are precluded by the importance of 
their position in the Civil Defense Services) 
who are over 17 years of age joined the Home 
Guard. They thus formed part of the local 
defense of the district. This of course involved 
regular training in addition to the training 
which they received as members of the Junior 
Training Corps. All boys of 15 and over be- 
long to the Junior Training Corps which pre- 
pares boys for the Army, except those in the 
Air Training Corps which prepares boys for the 
Royal Air Force. 

All boys of 16 and over, except a few who 
are physically unfit, are enrolled in one or other 
of the Civil Defense services, as fire guards and 
fire watchers or members of the fire engine 
team, or in the first-aid and rescue parties, or 
as messengers to carry messages during air 
raids. These services have come into active 
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operation on three occasions when Eton has 
been bombed by German aircraft. 

Boys work in the gardens where vegetables 
are grown for the school and also they help 
farmers in the neighborhood. Sometimes they 
help to cut timber on estates nearby. 

A certain number of boys work on Sundays, 
and occasionally on the afternoons of week-day 
half holidays in factories. Boys also work at 
the machining of steel parts for guns, etc., in 
the school workshops, and on cleaning railway 
engines. 

A team of boys collects waste paper and 
other scrap material from the locality. This 
stuff is sent to Salvage Depots where it is made 
use of again. 

Finally, in the summer of 1944 large parties 
of boys went to ordnance depots to help in 
loading and unloading heavy stores for the 
Allied invasion of Western Europe. 

Eton’s contribution to Britain’s war effort 
should not really be judged on these activities, 
however, but on the performance of Eton boys 
when they leave the school. 

What is the future of Eton College and of 
the public schools generally? The answer to 





that question depends, of course, on the. lines 
on which Britain’s society as a whole develops 
after the war. The “Fleming Report” on the 
future of the public schools has advocated 
various reforms, including the provision of a 
number of free places at each of the public 
schools for the sons of workers. 

Many members of Britain’s Labor movement 
would not, however, attach very great value to 
this proposed reform. They would say that there 
was little to be gained by taking an infinitesi- 
mally small proportion of the sons of the workers 
and providing them with the type of education 
at present reserved for the sons of rich parents. 

They would consider that the real line of 
development was to assimilate the public schools 
with the general educational system of the 
country. That process, however, can only take 
place as society as a whole continues to evolve 
in the direction of genuine equality of opportun- 
ity. As and when that process of assimilation 
takes place the interesting question will arise 
of how the good things — for in many respects 
they are good things — which such schools as 
Eton provide for a few boys today can be pro- 
vided for all the children of Britain. 





ARE WE SPENDING ENOUGH ON EDUCATION? 
By Frank S. Hackett! 


From a speech delivered at the Town Hall Workshop on February 23, 1945, on the panel: Critical 
Issues Facing American Education 


I 


It ought not to be too difficult or too daring 
for us to attempt to describe the kind of man 
or woman who is likely to do a better job in- 
dividually and socially than we are doing. If 
this is not the main purpose of education, what 
is? Having agreed upon this kind of person, 
we may then well attempt to answer whether or 
not we are spending enough — enough thought, 
effort, money — to foster his development. 

For our progress, or the progress of our 
family, our city, our country, and even our world, 
what do we chiefly need? Is it not freedom to 
do our best? 

An obscure “little man” in Scrooby, Eng- 
land, decided this question something over 
three and a quarter centuries ago. He stirred 
the Pilgrims to try Holland for freedom, and 
then, disappointed there, to brave every kind 
of hardship to find freedom in the fabled wilder- 


ness across the Atlantic. This unknown in- 
dividual who planted the seed of freedom, first 
projected, as Charles A. Beard puts it, the idea 
of progress for the common man. 

That slavery developed and was outgrown, 
that virtual serfdom in many forms has spread 
and is gradually being outmoded, and that 
many other deterrents to individual and social 
progress, such as race prejudice, persist and are 
being recognized and fought, but strengthens 
our growing faith in the mainspring of the Pil- 
grims. Every reform depends in the first in- 
stance upon an individual who is free to make 
himself unpopular and those who hear him 
men ee, just as in the last analysis every 
discovery and every intention has its inception 
in the mind of one individual. 


For the progress of the individual and of 


society, can there be any doubt that the essential 
condition is personal freedom? 


1 Mr. Hackett is headmaster of Riverdale Country School, Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City. 
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Could there not be, then, general agreement 
that the kind of education we must strengthen 
is that which is likely to develop best the free, 
socially constructive individual? It is because 
our country has had in every walk of life an 
outstanding number of this kind of person that 
our individual and social progress, deficient as 
it often is, is impressive. Our question be- 
comes then: “Are we spending enough to de- 
velop the free contributive individual ?” And 
the answer lies in a concomitant: “Could we 
possibly spend enough to further the greatest 
cause there is — the cause of education?” 

Education includes, in the broadest sense, 
religion. If religion is a mainspring of ideals, 
as we all believe, certainly you cannot have 
education without religion; neither can you have 
religion without education. But education is 
far more than a matter of schools. Home, 
community (church, press, radio, neighborhood, 
government), and the whole wide world, es- 
pecially as affected by war and peace, enter into 
the education of the individual. It is therefore 
of the utmost importance that there be de- 
veloped universal acceptance of the idea of the 
free, socially constructive individual as the kind 
of person all these influences should strive to 
nurture. Imagine the influence of the free, 
socially constructive individual in bringing to 
pass the condition set forth by Dr. Fosdick in 
his prayer that “‘as man by his inventions has 
made the whole world into one neighborhood, 
so he may by his cooperations make the whole 
world into one brotherhood.” How infinitely 
less expensive and more constructive the brother- 
hood of man and of nations than the antago- 
nistic rivalry of men and of nations, and the 
tragic destruction of war. 


II 


Though this may seem far afield from the 
one segment of our educational resources which 
I represent, the independent school, it is ger- 
maine. All our means of education bear upon 
one deep problem — the nurturing of the free, 
socially constructive individual. Toward this 
supreme object education at public expense and 
education voluntarily supported, should strive. 
Our wise Founding Fathers provided in the 
Constitution for educational freedom. They 
gave to every family the right to educate chil- 
dren according to conviction. If you believe 
public education to be best for your John and 
Mary, you have the right to use it. If you 
believe that another kind of education, say 
that of church or parochial schools, boarding 


schools, or country day schools, would be best, 
you also have the right to choose that. Asa 
citizen you of course pay for public educa- 
tion. In addition, if you do not care to use it, 
you voluntarily support education which is in- 
dependent of the public system of education. 
This right was sustained as recently as 1925 by 
one of the few unanimous decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Our Founding Fathers realized that the 
mainspring of progress is variety, not uniform- 
ity; educational freedom, not educational con- 
trol. We have therefore the remarkable op- 
portunity for every qualified individual to be 
educated at public expense through the high 
school; in most states, through college; and in 
some states, through the university. At the 
same time any family who wishes a kind of 
education different from ‘that afforded by the 
public system of education, and is willing to 
pay for it, is free to do so. 

The kindergarten, manual training, crafts, 
emphasis upon art, music, and student partici- 
pation in school government and school main- 
tenance, the whole progressive movement, and 
now “the school of the future,” “the long school 
day of study, work, and play,” — all had their 
start in the independent school. 


Every schoolhouse, public and independent, 
urban and rural, should be set adjacent to, or 
in the midst of, ample playgrounds. If old 
buildings are now hemmed in, and are worth 
preserving, a Robert Moses should find the 
way to clear the block around them. Every new 
school building should be planned with reference 
to abundant outdoor playing space, for hardy 
play is a number one means of devdating the 
free, socially constructive individual. All this 
Mrs. Francis King Carey of Baltimore foresaw 
when, almost fifty years ago, she initiated the 
Country Day School movement. When inde- 
pendent schools contribute ideas like this to 
public education, can we volunteer enough 
thought, effort, and money to strengthen them? 


Ill 


Clearly, educational leaders and the Ameri- 
can people must give far better thought to 
the public value of the independent school. 
They must realize that as an educational in- 
strument voluntarily established and main- 
tained, this type of school attracts teachers 
who prefer through small! classes and freedom 
from system, large opportunity for personal 
influence. When a student in an independent 
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school is in a class small enough so that he 
gets to know well a friendly teacher of parts, 
he lives the idea that “education is caught, 
not taught.” 

Not only are we not spending enough 
thought on the public value of the independent 
school, we are not spending enough effort to 
achieve public understanding of this movement. 
It is only recently that the American Council 
on Education has granted three representatives 
to the newly organized National Council of 
Independent Schools, thus giving them equal 
representation with public schools, colleges, 
and universities. This is but the true recogni- 
tion which must be made far-reaching. 

Are we, finally, spending enough money on 
independent education to nurture the free, 
socially useful individual? Fourteen  repre- 
sentative independent day schools report that 
though operating this prosperous year within 
the budget, their surplus is far too small either 
for extensive educational improvement or for 
reserve. They add, however, that if a reason- 
able rental charge were made for their build- 
ings and grounds, the pro-rata cost per pupil 
would be increased by $100 to $200. Though 
endowments for scholarships are few, they, 
like the buildings and grounds, represent pro- 
vision by former parents and friends for the 
students of today. Certainly, then, parents 
of today by gifts and by higher tuition, should 
contribute toward the training of students of 
tomorrow. 

How much more? 

This question leads to another aspect of the 
independent school which bears directly upon 
the influencing of the free individual to be 
socially constructive. The independent school 
is truly a cooperative enterprise, in which par- 
ents, trustees, teachers, administrators, and 
helpers of all kinds, work together for the 
common good without the possibility of deriv- 
ing, beyond salary, any personal financial profit. 
Consequently, the business of the school is not 
a private matter. Whereas hitherto the trustees 
and the administrators have determined the 
budget, many of these schools now have also 
an elected council of representatives of parents 
and staff. These Councils share the financial 
facts of the school and agree with the adminis- 
tration and the trustees upon a reasonable 
salary scale and a reasonable tuition charge. 
Quite naturally in abnormal times such as the 
heart of the depression or these inflated war 
days, adjustments must be made. When, how- 
ever, these are made with the understanding 





of parents and teachers, they are far more effec- 
tive. 

It goes without saying that cultured teach- 
ers who are understanding friends of the 
young, must be better paid. In what propor- 
tion, the Council of Parents and Teachers will 
determine with the trustees and the adminis- 
tration of each school. 

“Far down the future’s broadening way,” 
we must see that the progress of man depends 
upon freedom to be individually and socially 
constructive. Every citizen has the opportu- 
nity to influence constantly better governmental 
support of public education. Those citizens 
who, in addition, voluntarily support independ- 
ent schools, must realize that they could make 
no better contribution to the future than by 
strengthening this means of developing men 
and women of independent convictions — con- 
victions which may be different from, but are 
in no sense antagonistic to, those fostered by 
public education. 

It is most significant that of 28,000 alumni 
of forty independent schools, 57% are com- 
missioned officers in our armed forces. 

While the spark of freedom burns, the in- 
dependent school will never die. That spark, 
however, through our voluntary heaping on 
far more abundant fuel, must become an eternal 


fire. 








1945 JUNIOR AND SENIOR LISTS OF 
CURRENT BOOKS READY SOON 


Sample copies of the new Booklists (junior and 
senior lists of current publications in many fields) 
are being sent to all member schools. Please 
bring these lists to the attention of the various de- 
partments in your school (English, Social Studies, 
Science, Art, Religion, etc.). 

Expressly designed to appeal to boys and girls 
in independent schools, the Booklists are attrac- 
tively bound in colored covers and contain short 
critical reviews of the new books. Prices are kept 
low to encourage schools to place copies in the 
hands of all their pupils. 

Use the 1945 Booklists with your own lists of 
required summer reading. 


Junior List (grades { member price ....... 10c 
I-VIII): | non-member price... .16c 
Senior List (grades ) member price ....... 12c 
IX-XII): non-member price... .18c 


Cost of mailing additional. 
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GRAMMAR OF LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT 
By Mary L. Punderson! 


A student genuinely interested in writing 
but consistently balked by difficulty in use of 
the language remarked in all thoughtfulness, 
“Grammar is not the answer. That does no 
good.” A mechanic or a doctor would scarcely 
make a similar remark about the principles 
which underlie the working of a machine or the 
functioning of the body. Yet with respect to 
the English language it is an attitude that is 
far from uncommon. 


This writer, startled into action some twenty 
years ago, has been seeking ever since a grammar 
that would “do some good.” The technique 
of the workshop and the laboratory seemed to 
hold out most promise of success. Discovery 
of the activities with which are associated Basic 
English and Dr. Richards’s Philosophy of Rhet- 
oric was a boon of such proportions that this 
particular investigation became no more than 
an animated footnote. The issue has gradually 
formulated itself somewhat as follows: Since 
language has developed to fulfill the needs of 
communication and thought, its words, and the 
ways in which those words are used and asso- 
ciated for embodying and communicating more 
complicated ideas, will be an essential record 
of the thought processes of the race among 
which they were developed. It should be 
possible, therefore, through studying how lan- 
guage represents simple, concrete situations on 
the periphery of human thought and experience, 
to discover rules which have their source in the 
ordered working of the human mind itself. Like 
electric power, they pass from their generator 
through high tension cables of thought and 
expression to an infinite number and variety 
of points of distribution. It should be possible 
to start children at the very earliest stages with 
very simple principles which would be in con- 
stant use, and recognizable, even as they were 
absorbed, in principles progressively more sensi- 
tive and more complicated. Shakespeare is 
inherent in the first sentence the child speaks, 
and his generation is traceable in every inter- 
mediate stage. 

It seems that words, the sorts of words, 
and their use in context should come in for first 
attention. Pictures adequately illustrate one 
sort of words (Sambo), and the inadequacy of 

ictures illustrates another (human, animal, 
beautiful). For words that sort and classify, 


it is necessary to devise situations involving 
association and selection. Verbs (come, go) 
can be presented in action; and pictures and 
action together are useful in showing why prep- 
ositions, non-qualifying adverbs and conjunc- 
tions are necessary. It should be remembered, 
however, that a method should be adapted to the 
resistance through which it is actually working. 
The teacher must be constantly on the alert 
for the moment when it is feasible and desirable 
to dispense with elaborate demonstration. 


The second stage is concerned with sentence 
patterns. Undoubtedly, in the first stage, the 
student will have begun to recognize the 
questions that language is designed to answer. 
Statements readily group themselves as different 
patterns for answering different questions. 
Naming and sorting statements have a some- 
what flatfooted aspect. The verb 4e, in only 
simple expansions from the equative sense, is 
adequate for their purposes. (Sambo is a boy.) 
Location requires a new sense of deing, and the 
statement can be represented as arching to 
greater strength. (Sambo is here.) Verbs of 
motion or change of location follow easily 
enough (Sambo went to Europe.) and lead into 
statements of more complicated change. (Sam- 
bo got a prize.) Here a greater variety of verbs 

ecomes necessary, and the statement often 
requires a new element, the direct object, or 
that on which the change works. Diagramati- 
cally, the sentence can then be represented as 
an arch of discrete elements in which the verb 
is the keystone. This key position of the verb, 
combined with the active quality of all verbs of 
basic importance, which are, in fact, not unlike 
the most active chemical elements in their 
associative capacity, suggests an explanation 
for the discrepancy between the small number 
of verb operators in the Basic English list and 
the great number of words that do, in fact, 
function as verbs. It is important to take time 
to give a clear sense of the nature of verb phrases 
which make distinctions of tense and mood, 
and of all other verb compounds. Once the 
student is able to discover the essential verb 
(or verb phrase) of a sentence, by a simple 
question formula he can determine the ap- 
pointed places of all the other elements. 


It is impossible to go far in such a proce- 
dure as that outlined above without becoming 


1 Miss Punderson teaches English at the Girls’ School, Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 
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involved in metaphorical expansion. Answers 
to the question where can be literally realized 
and illustrated in space (Sambo is in bed). 
By an easy extension of the same kind of thought 
one can discuss propositions in time (Sambo 
will come 77 a minute), and systems of policy 
(Sambo worked for honors), means and manner 
(Jn triumph, Sambo solved the problem dy a 
quadratic equation). The mental tension in- 
creases but does not change in kind in consider- 
ing problems of reality and seeming (Jn truth, 
the earth is a sphere. . .Castles in Spain), final 
cause and inevitable result (The weight fell 
from lack of support). This shift in sense, 
illustrated above by prepositions, is character- 
istic of the behavior of all sorts of words. One 
learns to think of meaning not as a property 
static in a word, but as something shifting with 
context.. And in this realization is the be- 
ginning of wisdom (and often of interest) in 
dealing with words. 

So far this review has omitted questions of 
measurement, comparison and a more advanced 
type of sorting. It is not that such matters 
should come at the end of a system, but rather 
that they intrude at every stage of the process. 
The recognition of sameness in recurrence, skill 
in making important distinctions of difference, 
are essentially inherent in the faculty of reason- 
ing. ‘They are reflected in a special adjustment 
of vocabulary and sentence pattern. Through 
consideration of the respects in which similarities 
and dissimilarities occur arise the principles of 
generalization, abstraction, and their inter- 





action with concrete experience. No genuine 
understanding of language or thought is possi- 
ble without understanding of these principles. 
But it should be constantly borne in mind that 
the principles of abstraction and generalization 
are best taught through particular acts, and 
experience arising from repetition of memories of 
such acts. Appropriate experience may arise 
from exercises in grammar and logic, but it 
should be constantly varied and expanded by 
thought about human problems, notably as 
they are presented in literature. 

Perhaps the most important finding of this 
investigation has been the need for becoming 
so constantly aware and convinced of the im- 
portance of grammatical principles that they 
become a conscious part of teaching at every 
stage of reading and writing. Paragraphs and 
whole themes are developed by systematically 
answering the questions that have led to crea- 
tion of words and sentence patterns. The exten- 
sion of thought from simple space relations to 
problems of ultimate cause and reality applies no 
less to philosophy than to vocabulary. A word, a 
metaphor, and a poem are essentially the same 
response to human need. Realization of this 
is the first step toward rescuing poetry from the 
realms of the fanciful and ornamental, and re- 
storing it to its rightful place at the bright ad- 
vancing edge of human consciousness. And 
only when grammar is recognized as present in 
every language experience can it “do good” in 
helping the student to see what is said, and to 
say what he has seen. 





THE USE OF HISTORY 
By Herbert F. Hahn! 


The charge is frequently made that the 
average American has no sense of history. 
The schools try to make young citizens aware 
of their country’s traditions, but the feeling 
persists among “practical” Americans that a 
knowledge of history is chiefly a cultural orna- 
ment without direct bearing on the day-to-day 
concerns of the busy individual. 

Americans do know a lot of history, but 
they do not know what to do with it. The 
average American cannot make any use of past 
history to illuminate the present. His suspicion 
of history springs largely from the fact that he 
learns no lessons from it that he can apply to the 
problems he faces as a citizen. The difficulty 
at bottom is that he has a false notion of the 


1Mr. Hahn teaches at The Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J. 


uses of history. He expects it to give him 
answers to questions of the day which are very 
real and very pressing. When it doesn’t, he 
tends to ignore it as of “‘no practical use.” So 
his mind remains cluttered with a mass of 
historical information which has no appreciable 
effect on the intelligence of his actions. 

The trouble is that the average American 
does not know how to think about history. 
His mind tends to over-simplify it by regarding 
only concrete data. As with other matters, he 
shies away from arguments of a theoretical 
nature. Causes and effects are ignored in 
favor of picturing an event as an isolated in- 
stance with a single clear-cut meaning. Such 
an approach distorts the complex reality of 
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human affairs. The result is that the average 
man makes no real use of history. The possi- 
bility of action towards solving current prob- 
lems is limited by his failure to appreciate 
all the ramifications of a situation. 

How did he get that way? We have all 
heard the remark, “History is my worst sub- 
ject; I can never remember dates.” Uncon- 
sciously, this reveals the very root of the matter. 
History is usually conceived as a series of sepa- 
rate facts to be memorized. They are not 
thought of as parts of a whole situation or as 
illustrations of a general trend with preceding 
causes and resulting effects. The untrained 
mind does not fathom the real complexity of 
historical events. The richness and color of 
history, the counterpoint of movement in history, 
entirely escape the student who treats it as a 
series of standardized items to be learned. 

The fault lies partly in our teaching. A 
history course should be something more than 
having pupils “learn the book.” The develop- 
ment of a historical sense means the power to 
make generalizations from apparently diverse 
data and, conversely, the ability to recognize 
differences in facts that are superficially similar. 
The object of historical study, in short, is to 
train the mind to think. The present need 
not seem so appallingly new and chaotic as it 
does to the average commentator on the current 
political scene. If one has developed the ability 
to see similarities in the past, he can judge the 
present with some perspective in terms of its 
origins and antecedents. The past need not 
seem so utterly foreign as it appears to one who 
finds no instruction in it and reads history, if 
at all, “merely for amusement.” Nor need it 
seem so irretrievably lost as our lamenters for 
“the good old days” make it appear. If one 
has developed a sense of cause and effect, the 
differences that the past displays take their 
place in a train of development leading up to 
the present in an intelligible progression. The 
whole meaning of history is in the relationship 
of facts, in the analogies or contrasts between 
them, in the chain of cause and effect that links 
them together. To understand the significance 
of facts, not to store up a mass of facts, is the 
proper objective of historical study. 

Nor is it enough for a teacher to say he does 
not worry when his pupils do not remember the 
facts as long as he has trained them where to 
find the facts when they need them. History 
is not information to be used on occasion. 
History has no lessons to teach in the formal 
sense. We cannot apply the solutions of the 


past to the problems of the present. But the 
reading of history can develop the power of 
analysis that is needed for understanding pres- 
ent problems. The significance of history 
lies between the lines — of the day’s newspaper 
as well as of a textbook — and he who reads 
with understanding is the one who will have 
the material needed for a solution. Full in- 
formation and exact knowledge are important, 
but erudition is no guarantee of understanding. 
Our schools are not training scholars in the aca- 
demic sense. They are preparing citizens for 
intelligent participation in society. The average 
citizen cannot be erudite; but he must be in- 
telligently critical of whatever our popular 
media of information offer him. There is pro- 
fusion enough in that. The important question 
is whether he can estimate it to his advantage. 
Can he separate the kernel of significance from 
the husks of verbiage? 

The average man is too prone to cling 
to the familiar and distrust the strange. But 
in an age when change is rapid, it becomes im- 
portant to face the new, not with suspicion but 
with a willingness to understand it. Where 
does it come from? How does it differ from the 
currently known? What has it to offer in the 
way of a solution for a present problem? A 
willingness to examine the new is the only 
guarantee of an intelligent judgment as to its 
possible value for the future. A living, creative 
public opinion cannot have too broad a base 
for its decisions. But, here again, a mass of facts 
culled conscientiously from the public press is 
not enough. They will be meaningless to one 
who has not developed the habit of reflection. 

And so, the function of history in the schools 
is not to induce the learning of a mass of stand- 
ardized material; nor is it indoctrination in a set 
of traditional clichés. The best purpose that 
the history course can serve is to make students 
think. That means, instead of learning facts 
for their own sake, reading with the mind open 
to see similarities and differences, and to note 
cause and effect. Facts should be treated not 
as stereotypes of a few broad generalizations, 
but as complex structures in themselves, in 
which the nuances may be as revealing as 
the surface features. Over-simplification is the 
great danger. Human society is extraordinarily 
varied. The student will get closer to under- 
standing it only as he is given a feeling for its 
complexity. The use of history is not what one 
can do with historical facts but what the study of 
history does to one’s mind. History should fill our 
minds not with information but with judgment. 
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WHAT THE ENGINEERING COLLEGE EXPECTS OF THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL SCIENCE TEACHER’ 
By Tod G. Dixon 
Supervisor and Professor of Chemical Engineering, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York 
I 


The questions that confront every student 


as he or she enters high school are: Shall I go 
to college? and What course shall I take? 
The sooner the student can decide upon what 
course he will follow in college the better it 
will be for him and the wiser choice of high 
school subjects he can make. It is important 
that the choice of subjects be carefully made, 
as the requirements for entering different colleges 
and different courses in the same college vary. 
If he expects to enter an engineering college, 
he must be careful to obtain sufficient mathe- 
matics and science subjects in order to meet 
the many entrance requirements. The science 
teacher should be consulted with regard to 
subjects for those students planning to take an 
engineering course. 

Now if the student has decided to study 
engineering or science, the high school subjects 
should include many courses in mathematics, 
a number of science courses, English, and other 
subjects to broaden the student’s outlook. 
The student should find out early in his high 
school career whether or not mathematics is to 
his liking. This is important, for with chemistry 
and physics it is one of the three fundamental 
sciences. These three subjects are the basis 
upon which the science courses and the engineer- 
ing courses in college are built. No student 
can expect to succeed in an engineering or 
science course in college unless he is able to 
handle mathematics with ease. 


II 


This brings me to the first and most im- 
portant point that a secondary school science 
teacher should keep in mind in the training of 
high school students. Mathematics is the foun- 
dation upon which all engineering and science 
courses, whether taken in the liberal arts college 
or in the engineering college, are based. Mathe- 
matics should not be taught just as pure mathe- 
matics with no relation to other subjects. Of 
course, it is important that the teacher of 
mathematics should follow the fundamentals 
and usual methods of teaching mathematics. 
However, the teacher of science should, so far as 


possible, make use and application of the mathe- 
matics which the students have had. This 
should be done by the use of problems to 
illustrate the scientific principles. 

In the teaching of physics to high school 
students who expect to enter an engineering 
or science course, the emphasis should be placed 
on the underlying theory. This should be 
taught by application and problems. The prob- 
lems should be practical, as far as possible, 
and involve the use of both the English and 
Metric systems. Students should be able to 
use either system and be able to convert from 
one to the other readily. Problems should be 
in written word form and the student should 
formulate the mathematical part. 

At Pratt Institute we do not have a course 
in physics, as it is generally taught. Even the 
name is changed to Physical Elements of Engi- 
neering. It is different from other physics 
courses in that theory, principles, laws, which 
are the basis for all engineering work are taught 
to show how the engineering operations which 
the student will later come in contact with 
make use of this fundamental Physics. 

In the teaching of high school chemistry 
the same methods should be used as just out- 
lined for physics. While the historical part of 
chemistry is interesting, it is of little importance 
to an engineer. An engineer or scientist must 
know the fundamental principles of chemistry, 
such as valence, gas laws, equilibrium and re- 
action. He should be able to work problems in- 
volving these principles. Historical events should 
be mentioned only in passing, and the student 
should not be required to memorize them. 

Chemistry should be taught by the use of 
many problems, as I have just stated. We 
have found that many students who have had 
chemistry in high school know what oxygen is 
and how to make it and what properties it has. 
But when asked to calculate the yield when 
made from certain chemicals, they fall down 
completely. It is this point, of being able to 
use their chemistry and mathematics to work 
problems, that is most important to those 
students who expect to succeed in the engineer- 


ing field. 


1An address delivered at a meeting of the Association of Private School Teachers of New York, November 9, 1944, at the Spence School, 


New York City. 
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III 


It has been our experience in teaching stu- 
dents engineering that those students who have 
taken high school chemistry and who, in addi- 
tion, have had a good foundation in mathematics, 
make excellent grades in our courses. How- 
ever, those students who have taken science 
courses such as chemistry and physics in high 
school, but who are rather weak in mathematics, 
usually are the poorer students in our engineer- 
ing courses. As pointed out before, this is because 
of the fact that we teach our chemistry, physics, 
and other engineering subjects here in the 
college as practicable and usable sciences. In 
order to do this, we must deal in college from 
a mathematical viewpoint. After the first year 
of college mathematics has been completed, it 
is possible to foretell which students will be 
the top and which at the bottom of their 
class. 


I would also recommend that high school 
science teachers of both chemistry and physics, 
in conducting their laboratory classes, use an 
analytical approach rather than a qualitative 
approach. By this I mean that in performing 
an experiment, either in physics or chemistry, 
they should not demonstrate principles only 
but should also involve certain mathematics in 
order more clearly to fix the theory in the 
student’s mind. In this connection, in our 
course in general chemistry we follow not only 
the usual procedure of having the students 
prepare certain elements and compounds and 
test their properties, but in addition we make 
them do certain calculations. All of our experi- 
ments require that the student measure accu- 
rately the amounts of chemicals he is using in the 
experiment, and at the end measure the amount 
of product that has been obtained, and from 
this calculate the yield. In addition to this 
the student must write the equation in order 
to use the various atomic weights and make the 
necessary calculations in order to obtain the 
theoretical yield. I believe that this type of 
teaching of general chemistry, using mathe- 
matics and making it highly practicable, could 
be used in high school in order to stimulate 
interest in the subject of science and better 
prepare the student to enter an engineering 
course. The same is true in the teaching of 
physics. We do not try to have the student 
merely perform an experiment from the quali- 
tative point of view to show certain theories, 
but in all cases add the quantitative point of 
view. 


IV 


There is one additional feature which I be- 
lieve high schools could adopt in order better 
to impress the theory and laws and applications 
of both chemistry and physics on the student’s 
mind. That is, the experiments should be 
very practicable and should use ordinary ma- 
terial. For example, in the teaching of physics 
do not use an ordinary round wheel when try- 
ing to develop certain physical phenomena as 
to the rotation of a cylinder or wheel, but use 
a bicycle wheel complete with tire. Most 
students either have a bicycle or know how to 
ride one, and this creates interest in the subject. 
In the case of chemistry, do not give the student 
some material with which he is not familiar 
simply because it is a chemical compound; but 
if at all possible use some materials with which 
he is familiar, as common chemicals that one 
finds at home. We find that many of our ex- 
periments can be changed so as to use such 
common materials as salt, sodium bicarbonate, 
sugar, vinegar, and other materials that are 
found in every-day life. This, I believe, would 
stimulate interest and fix more firmly the theo- 
ries in the student’s mind. 


General science is important, as a general 
survey of the scientific field, but does not in any 
way replace either a course in physics or chemis- 
try. It serves a purpose as an introduction to 
science, and should help a student to determine 
if he wants to make engineering or science his 
life profession. This type of course should be 
given as early as possible in the high school 
curriculum, and I would suggest that it come 
about the second year, to be followed by chemis- 
try and physics for those students who expect 
to enter either an engineering or science course 
in college. Other courses which come under 
the general subject of science courses, such as 
Botany and Biology, while they tend to broaden 
the student’s outlook, do not, as a rule, fit in 
with the fundamental training of high school 
students who expect to study engineering. 
These courses, if taken in high school, should be 
elective. 


The engineering colleges would like to have 
those students trained by secondary school 
science teachers well grounded as follows before 
coming to college. 

1. The students should have a thorough understand- 
ing of mathematics and of the practical use of mathe- 


matics in solving problems involving chemistry and 
physics, and 


2. a thorough grounding in the subjects of physics 
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and chemistry, especially the theories, laws, etc., but 
with little emphasis upon historical background. 


3. The students should be sure of making science 
their life work. We find many students studying 
science or engineering simply because their parents or 
friends happen to be in that field or have advised them 
that there is money in it. 


4. Only those students who possess some mechanical 
ability should follow an engineering course. For those 
who are interested in science but do not possess mechan- 
ical ability, a course in pure science is better suited. 


Engineering has developed to such a point 
that the regular four years of college work is 
really too short properly to cover all that is 
required. If secondary school teachers would 





prepare their students who expect to enter an 
engineering course carefully in the subjects of 
mathematics, chemistry, and physics, then the 
college could either omit from its curriculum 
these subjects taken in high school or give only 
a short review course. In order to accomplish 
this, the chemistry and physics taught in high 
school must be thorough and from a mathe- 
matical standpoint. If the student graduating 
from high school can handle mathematics and 
work all types of chemical and physics problems, 
then the secondary school teachers will have 
performed a real service to the engineering 


college and to those students who will study 
engineering. 





EDUCATION AND THE WILL TO WIN" 
Excerpts from an Article 
By Victor L. Butterfield 
President of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


In simple terms. . .there is no doubt that if 
men are to meet the issues of life, whatever 
they may be and wherever they may fall, they 
do have to learn to think and they do have to 
have standards by which to judge, and this is 
the crown of the matter. They cannot, how- 
ever, get along without the disposition and 
capacity to act in a real and practical world, 
and it is at this point mostly that the system 
of athletics we have in our schools and colleges 
has really contributed to the making of men. 

This is why I believe profoundly in athletics, 
particularly in the strain and impact of com- 
petitive athletics. Probably at no other place 
in the school or college program is concentrated 
so much of the educational raw fiber of leader- 
ship we so desperately need. At no place in 
education is there quite such dramatic emphasis 
on sheer physical courage, or such immediately 
obvious premium on the capacity to think under 
tension, or on the power to make quick and 
critical decisions, or on the ability to give and 
take without either arrogance or complaint, or 
on the chance to draw all personal considera- 
tions into the good of the team and the College. 
These are the things that athletics can do for 
boys, the things that help to make them full 
men who go into life with the strength and dis- 
position to meet it, take it, and make it. Cer- 
tainly athletics are not the only place where 
these qualities are acquired, but they certainly 
are one very likely place... . 


There are certain limits, however. . . .We 
must remember that we are trying to develop 
a full man and to develop him as a person who 
can meet life triumphantly and serve society 

est. The foundations of his training, there- 
fore, are the qualities of strength and drive and 
practical judgment which we first think of when 
we speak of a man. But Nazi men have 
strength and drive and practical judgment, yet 
there is a gross futility in their personal life, 
and there is only suicide in their social gospel. 
Americans must have what they have, and more, 
too. . . .This superstructure consists mainly in 
the powers and the insights of the mind and the 
spirit, in the area of reason, of ideas, of judg- 
ments, of sensitivities, of ideals and of values. 
Leave these out of men’s lives and we black 
out most of civilization — most of what is richest 
in personal life, wisest in practical life, healthiest 
in social life. It is only inviting catastrophe 
to neglect these powers, only inviting our boys 
to fight with their courage and their wits for 
a meaningless freedom that will soon again pro- 
duce the strife and slavery we now combat with 
such will and faith. The development of a 
good halfback is child’s play as compared to 
the development of these powers, and American 
educators as well as laymen have got to get 
over the notion that they can expect able, in- 
telligent, and constructive leadership from men 
who don’t take the time to study and think 
with all the sweat and purpose they can muster. 


1 Reprinted by permission of the editor from Wesleyan University Alumnus for January 1945, 
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INDEPENDENT SCHOOL SLANTS 
Editor, Robert U. Jameson, Haverford School 


Just what is a map, anyway? 

“A representation (usually flat) of the sur- 
face of the earth, or of part of it. . . .Anything 
suggestive of a map.” — Webster. 

This is the dictionary definition of a map, 
which, until recently, did well enough. But — 
and this is a big 4u¢ — note that the definition 
uses the word representation. What sort of 
representation does the dictionary mean? Think 
about that for a while. Does the dictionary 
mean a representation of the surface features 
of the earth, or the political divisions, or the 
wind directions, or the mineral resources, or the 
races, or the distances, or the sizes, or the 
shapes, or what? 

The point of this confused paragraph is, of 
course, just this: maps today are of the greatest 
ossible importance in the history of mankind, 
cee most of us don’t have the vaguest idea of 
the meaning of maps, or of the significant world 
relationships which careful map study will show. 

For instance, careful map study will show 
these things, which may be interesting, and 
which are certainly important: 

1. On or near the 40th parallel of north 
latitude lie these cities: Philadelphia, Lisbon, 
Naples, Ankara, and Peking. 

2. On or near the 20th parallel of north 
latitude lie these cities: Honolulu, Guantanamo, 
Dakar, Mecca, Bombay, and Taiwan. 

3. China stretches, north to south, from 
Labrador to Haiti. 

4. European Russia stretches, north to south, 
from northern Baffin Land (know where that 
is?) to North Carolina. 

5. India, north to south, stretches from St. 
Louis to Panama, 

6. Oslo, Norway; : Juneau, Alaska; and the 
southern tip of Greenland lie in the same latitude. 

7. The Pacific Ocean covers nearly one 
third of the surface of the earth, much more 
than all the land area put together. 

8. Japan, with 73,000,000 people, is slightly 
larger than California, with 7,000,000 people. 

These may sound like facts to be used as 
parlor tricks to show off one’s amazing geo- 
graphic intelligence. But they are more than 
that. 

Next pout. On a map, or on the earth, 
what is a mile? Is it simply 5,280 feet or 1,760 
yards or 3 li or 1.5 versts? Or is it a rather in- 
definite distance measurable only by the length 
of time necessary to cover it? In other words 


(and this article will not get into the fourth 
dimension), if the distance across the United 
States can be measured in miles, say 3,000-odd, 
can it not also be measured in hours, depending 
upon the mode of transportation used? 

Or, to carry the analogy somewhat further, 
how big is the earth? 25,000 miles around at 
the equator? Eight days, or less, by plane? 
Which? 

Next point. Where is the center of a map? 
On the Greenwich meridian and the equator? 
Or on Chicago, or Murmansk, or Iwo Jima, 
or Ceylon? 

Next point. How about direction on a 
map? Here we begin to get complicated. 
Take a Mercator map, on which all parallels 
and meridians (know which is which?) are 
straight lines. Here all distances, except on the 
parallels and meridians, are curved lines. Or 
take an equi-distant projection, centered on 
any particular point. Here directions through 
the point of projection are straight lines, but 
through other points are curves. 

Perhaps I have been shesing the point. 
But, in the light of the development of the 
means of transportation which we have wit- 
nessed lately, we should start to re-define our 
ideas of geography. It seems to me that we 
should do some or all of the following things if 
we are going to be awake to the world which 
our armies know and which our students will 
have to know: 

1. Find out something about the main kinds 
of map projection — how they are made, what 
each is best for, and what limitations there are 
upon the usefulness of each. Here we will have 
to learn at least about the Mercator, the equal- 
area, the equi-distant, and the conic. In- 
cidentally, this study is a very fascinating one. 

2. Get used to being re-oriented in our 
view of maps. We have, traditionally, always 
looked at the world in such a way that north 
was always up, south down, east right, and 
west left. But think, for instance, of the way 
an Aleut or a Tahitian looks at the world. Or 
even an Englishman or a Japanese. To the 
Englishman, the world is largely to the south- 
east; to a Japanese, it is largely to the south- 
west. To an Aleut, all is south; to a Tahitian, 
all is north. We should be ready, then, to 
understand maps in which, say, the top of the 
page is south or east or anything else. Civili- 
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zations tend in certain directions, and we will be 
instructed by understanding those directions. 

3. Pay attention to other maps than the 
purely physical or political. Here I mean to 
get straight the importance of maps which show 
economic resources, races, religions, geologic 
structure, winds, climate and what not. In 
this connection, it is instructive to observe such 
historical facts as the topographic carriers to 
penetration of China, the strategic problem of 
the Pacific area, or the land concentration in 
the North Polar mass — the last a fact which, 
even now, the American commercial airlines 
are propagandizing about. 

4. Begin to realize the importance of geog- 
raphy in its relation to history. Here Ameri- 
cans as a group are just plain naive. The 
British and the Germans, particularly, and also 
the Russians are way ahead of us. 

On the face of things, the world is the world, 
and that is that. But the conception of what 
the world really is is something else again. 
Since. 1492, for instance, there have been two 
great and miraculous changes in the world, one 
brought about by the possibilities of circum- 
navigation by sea, the other by the development 
of air travel. In general, the implication of 
these changes has lagged far behind the fact 
of their existence. We are prone to be very 
glib about the fact that we can eat breakfast 
in London and dinner in New York. The real 
point is that as the earth has shrunk, so history 
has followed geography and brought the world 
into a compass in which no one is very far from 
anybody else. 

If, then, we carry this one step further, we 
get into the subject called geopolitics, or political 
geography, which I am not going to discuss here 
at any length because I do not know anything 
to speak of about it. But one thing is certain. 
The control of certain strategic areas of the 
earth’s surface is such a compelling force that 
it has started this and other wars, and it will 
start future wars unless those areas are set in 
the proper relationship to the world as a whole. 
This is, of course, only one phase of a great 
world ‘history-geography -politics relationship, 
but it is a very important phase. It accounts 
for the “Drang nach Osten” and the “Co-pros- 
perity sphere of Greater East Asia,’’ among 
other things. 

My invitation is this. Get into global 
geography, whether for yourself or your classes. 
By global I mean geography of the world as a 
globe — a place in which the relationship of 
countries is important as their geographic posi- 





tions take on meaning in an air-age world. 
And I also mean, incidentally, some of the 


viewpoints suggested above. You will not 
only get fun out of the study. You will also 
get yourself into a better relation to the world 
than you have been in before. To this end, 
I suggest the following books as a good intro- 
duction to the subject. 


Fisher — World Maps and Globes (Duell, 1944) 
Deals with various projections — how they are made, and the values of each. 
Lawrence, C. H. — New World Horizons (Duell, 1942) 
new geography, based upon time rather than linear distance. 
esting reading. Illustrations are excellent. 


A War Atlas for Americans. (Simon and Shuster, 1944) 
An atlas of war strategy. Excellent text. 


ney R. E. — Look at the World: The Fortune Atlas for World Strategy (Knopf, 


Very inter- 


Beautiful maps, which start the reader off on entirely new thought patterns 
about geography. Perhaps this is the best of the list for the neophyte. 


Spykman, N. J. — The Geography of the Peace (Harcourt, 1944) 
Discussion of the geopolitical aspects of the peace. Maps and text are most 
instructive. By the way, this is a small non-technical book. 


A good globe. 


The earth is, after all, asphere. A real study of a globe is most rewarding. 


A good world atlas (Rand McNally, or Goode, or Britannica; and note especially 
the complete Britannica atlas, with the economic maps and statistics). 
In these, study the world maps particularly, and watch the space relations. 


I have spent a lot of time in this column 
lately talking about the race issue in the United 
States. Here I should like to call your attention 
to a few pamphlets which are of value in the 
study of races. 

The first has to do entirely with the Negro. 
It is The Negro in America, by Maxwell S. 
Stewart (Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 95. 
Available from the Public Affairs Committee, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20, for 
ten cents). This is a well documented survey 
of the Negro’s position in the U. S. today, in- 
cluding some statistics about the Negro in the 
army and in war industry. It preaches no 
sermon. 

The second is called They Got the Blame; 
The Story of the Scapegoats in History, by 
Kenneth M. Gould. (Association Press, 1944. 
25c.) This deals with persecutions in history — 
of Jews, Negroes, Catholics, Irish, and so on, 
in various places at various times. The story is 
a sorry one, but the facts are so important that 
anyone who wants to get the race situation 
straight should read it. Incidentally, an inter- 
esting corollary to this pamphlet is the wonder- 
ful essay by Stephen Vincent Benet called We 
Aren’t Superstitious, which deals with Salem 
witchcraft and a few related ideas. 

The third is a series of pamphlets: the War 
Background Studies of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. These are beautiful illustrated pamphlets 
(free from the Institution) about various races— 
Japanese, Burmese, Indians, Egyptians, and 
many others, which have been coming out re- 
cently. (Several are already out of print; 
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I suggest writing for a copy of each of those 
still available.) These works are absolutely un- 
biased. They simply give the basic facts about 
the peoples concerned, and then stop. Result: 
they are excellent background material for 
studies of, particularly, the Pacific area. 

One final note. Many teachers keep up 
with the world in these confusing days by trying 
to read everything that comes out. Such a 


procedure is maddeningly impossible. There- 
fore I suggest, as I have suggested before, that 
many hours every month can be saved by a 
careful use of the H. W. Wilson Vertical File 
Service Catalogue. This listing of pamphlet 
material is absolutely invaluable to the student 
of international affairs, race, and the other 
things which this column has been plugging 
lo these many months. 





LETTERS TO 


To the Editors of THe INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
BULLETIN: 


In the January issue of the BULLETIN ap- 
peared an article entitled Language Teaching 
and the War, by John C. Davis. Mr. Davis 
examined briefly the state of language teaching 
before the war and concludes from this that 
“both teacher and student realize that the past 
twenty years of language instruction have not 
produced usable results.” He seemed to ap- 
prove the present Army methods of language 
instruction for the purposes aimed at, but finds 
that the “Service Method in the. . .High School 
or preparatory school is impossible.” He then 
deplores the bad American trait of loving 
“poorly analyzed change,” and ends on the 
following note: “So let the American Schools 
continue to teach as they have in the past. . .” 


It is most unfortunate, in my opinion, that 
such an uncritical attitude toward our past 
could prevail. The lessons to be learned from 
the A.S.T.P. courses are invaluable and they 


THE EDITORS 


will be adapted and adopted by schools, or 
language study will very probably decline. It 
is not a question of imitating these courses 
exactly, nor of following certain ill-advised pro- 
nouncements of fanatics, like Mr. Bloomfield, 
whom Mr. Davis criticizes freely. 

Mr. Davis’ division of education into two 
types: mathematics and (I suppose) science 
which take care of the “external” man, and 
arts and literature which develop the “inner” 
man is another way of expressing the old buga- 
boo of Humanities versus Sciences — a con- 
flict which is usually an argument over terms 
and not principles. Just where is the mystical 
line that separates the inner from the external 
man? This seems to be merely an attempt to 
clothe a convenient rationalization in the awe- 
some robes of philosophical dignity. 


Respectfully yours, 
Harris H. Tuomas, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 





PAN AMERICAN BOOKLETS 


The Pan-American Union has recently issued 
a second set of ten booklets in its SERIES FOR 
YounGeER Reapers. In the present set, four are 
biographical, two on Cortés and Bolivar, two on 
the less familiar Marti, leader in the Cuban rev- 
olution, and Artiges, liberator of Uruguay, out- 
standing among progressive countries in South 
America. Subjects of the other booklets are The 
Aztec People, Colonial Cities of South America, 
The Amazon, Transportation, The Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau, Five Birds of Latin 
America. As in the ten booklets issued last year, 
each subject is treated in sixteen pages of text, 


illustrated with maps and pictures, sometimes in 
color. The style, though simple and _ lively 
enough to appeal to boys and girls of ten years of 
age, has nothing in it of writing down which 
might offend a reader of any age. Single copies 
may be ordered at five cents each, and most 
school libraries will find use for a complete file of 
the twenty booklets issued during the past two 
years. Teachers everywhere will be grateful to 
the Union and especially to the editor of the 
series, Dr. Mae Galarza, for aid that is both 
authoritative and attractive. 


Orders for the booklets should be addressed to the 
Pan American Union. Washington 6, D. C 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Editor, Charles R. Morris, Milton Academy 


Audio-Visual Aids 


The superb three-volume recording of the 
recent production of Othello, with Paul Robeson 
in the title part, is now available. Recorded 
by Columbia Masterworks with notes on the 
text by Professor Theodore Spencer of Harvard, 
and notes on the recording by Goddard Lieber- 
son, Othello should be in every school library. 
Mr. Lieberson speaks in tones of deep sincerity 
when he says, 

I am not stupid enough to claim that it is enough just 
to hear this performance. But I do know if I had a 
choice of only seeing or hearing there would be no hesi- 
tation. Obviously, the poetry of Shakespeare is the 
greatest element in his plays, and if there is a play- 


wright to whom one can listen with closed eyes it is 
certainly he. 


Teachers often earnestly desire to make use 
of such a valuable audio aid as the recording of 
Othello but do not know how to do so. I have 
a simple method which I have found successful. 
Before assigning the play for reading I play 
through the entire recording instructing the 
class to note two things: characterization and 
the plot. Then the play is read, with the 
emphasis on language. After the reading, the 
recording is played again, but, this time, each 
boy “‘listens” for one thing. For one boy it 
might be passages characterizing Iago; for 
another, the poetry of Othello, etc. I can’t 
emphasize too strongly that just “‘listening”’ is 
apt to result in meagre profit. The student 
must be “listening for something” if he is to 
profit from these auditory aids. When properly 
used, these dramatic recordings will, I feel safe 
in saying, enable the English teacher to ac- 
complish more in a shorter period of time. 

Other manifestations of interest in this 
matter of audio-visual aids are worth noting. 

The article by Mr. John C. Davis, Language 
Teaching and the War, which appeared in the 
January Independent School Bulletin, was sum- 
marized in the St. Alban’s (School) News. 

Mr. Courtney Babcock of St. Louis Country 
Day School has an article in the January 
Modern Language Review entitled ‘‘Devices (or 
Vices).” It deals with the methods of teaching 
a fourth-year French course. Students at the 
same school have broadcast, appearing on 
Columbia’s American School of the Air. 

Many New England Schools including 
Brooks, Groton, Governor Dummer, Andover, 


Exeter, Middlesex, Browne and Nichols, Bel- 
mont Hill, and others have appeared on the 
Junior Town Meeting of the Air program. 

At Hackley school the modern language 
department is stressing the use of the spoken 
language. Writes André Malecot in a recent 
issue of From Now On, “To help the student 
acquire a correct pronunciation the language 
masters choose passages from the school text- 
books and make recordings of them. Then the 
students have the advantage of playing these 
recordings alone, with opportunities for imita- 
tion and as many repetitions as they need.” 

At Hackley also the library radio presents 
the Invitation to Learning program Sunday 
mornings, and America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air every Thursday evening. 

Dr. Theodore Nicol, now at St. Mark’s 
School, who, according to the 4/umni Bulletin, 
in the recent past has been engaged in the Army 
Concentrated Language Program, is embarking 
upon an experimental adaptation of the same 
tactics with an A Section in Third Form French. 
“Instead of meeting four times a week, the 
section will meet six times in the morning, and 
in addition will have two drill periods instead 
of doing assigned homework in afternoon study 
period time. By use of oral and aural tech- 
niques, it is hoped to give these boys training in 
hearing and speaking French, as well as in a 
knowledge of grammar and reading.” 

University School, Cleveland, has been pre- 
sented with a Frequency Modulation Radio 
designed to receive the programs of WBOE. 
In answer to a card of inquiry, Mr. Wilson G. 
Stapleton, editor of the University School Ob- 
server, writes, “An interesting appraisal could 
be made of its possibilities in the field of the in- 
dependent school and I myself feel that the 
school of tomorrow must, if it is to continue to 
give service, avail itself of all auditory and visual 
aids which are, and will be, on the market. 
Radio is not the least of these. However a 
radio station geared to the program rate of the 
public school will in many of its offerings fall 
short of the needs of comparable classes in the 
independent school. In the field of Social 
Science and in the field of languages the possi- 
bilities are good.” 

The editors of The Independent School 
Bulletin solicit further observation on this matter 
of the use of audio-visual aids. 
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Riverdale’s Enlightened Salary Program 


Salary and salary adjustments are always 
matters of concern to teachers. Therefore the 
Independent School Bulletin need make no apol- 
ogy for bringing to the attention of its readers 
this salary program adopted by the Board of 
Trustees of Riverdale Country Day School. 
To cover the cost of the pro;ram an additional 
annual charge of $35.00 is being asked from 
patrons. 


The plan, if thus made effective, may be 
modified by further consultation of the Exe- 
cutive Committee and the Board of Trustees 
at the end of one year of its operation if found 
to be in need of change. 


1. The plan relates only to full-time class teachers, 
and does not include part-time teachers. 


2. There is to be no distinction between men and 
women in respect to salaries and no distinction between 
elementary and upper grade teaching. 


3. The minimum salary is to be $1,899. a year with- 
out living supplied by the school, the value of living to 
be regarded as $500. a year. If there is a quid pro quo 
in the form of dormitory evening and morning work 
and similar duties, such service is to be regarded as 
given in exchange for the value of living. 


4. To qualify for a minimum salary of $1,890. a year, 
a candidate must have a Bachelor’s Degree and have 
had at least one year of successful teaching experience. 
If a candidate lacks these technical requirements, his 
(or her) initial salary will be at such a figure below 
$1,800. a year as may be agreed upon between himself 
and the Headmaster or his appointed representative. 

If a candidate possesses more than the technical re- 
quirements his initial salary will be determined similarly 
by the Headmaster or his representative. 


5. The maximum teaching salary is to be $3,500. 
without living. 


6. The annual increment for all teachers who have 
not already attained the maximum salary is to be $100. 
a year for the next five years from September, 1945, $150. 
a year for the following five years, and $200. a year for 
the following five years, or until the maximum is 
reached in any of the three five-year periods. For 
new teachers the five-year periods will run from the be- 
ginning of the first year of sda. 


Related to this plan of salaries, the Board of 
Trustees has under examination a plan for Re- 
tirement Income for the entire school staff, to 
be announced as soon as one or the other of the 
plans now under consideration is chosen. In 
any case the plan adopted will probably be 
on a 5 and 5 per cent contributory basis, which 
means that the school will match the teacher’s 
payment of 5 per cent of his salary with an 
equal amount. The net effect of this is a five 
per cent constant addition to the salary. 


Money-Raising Drives 


In many schools plans are already under- 
way to provide suitable memorials for graduates 
killed during World War II. Governor Dum- 
mer Academy has announced plans for a 
Memorial gymnasium; half of the money has 
already been secured. Germantown Friends 
School which, this year, celebrates its centennial, 
is soliciting an endowment and building fund 
of $150,000; so far as is known, this fund is not 
intended to serve as a memorial. The Choate 
School has also raised over $200,000 as a Fif- 
tieth Anniversary Fund. Asheville School has 
announced a drive for funds to erect on the 
campus a new dining hall to serve as a memorial 
to those alumni who have lost their lives in 


World War II. 





Mid-Year Graduations 

Wartime mid-year graduations were held 
this year at a number of independent schools, 
and several have been reported to the /ndepend- 
ent School Bulletin. In most cases an attempt 
was made to provide the ceremony with the 
same dignity and significance which surrounds 
the June graduation. Milton Academy gradu- 
ated ten boys in January in a dignified ceremony 
held in the school library. In December, 
twenty-eight boys were graduated from Hill. 
The Mercersburg excercises held in January for 
thirty-one seniors included a_ baccalaureate 
preached by Chaplain M. M. Witherspoon, 
U.R.N.R. For the first time, Germantown 
Friends School held a wartime graduation for 
six boys who were leaving; it was held January 
29th. At Blair, in January, seventeen students 
heard a Commencement address delivered by the 
Rev. Howard C. Scharfe. At St. George’s, Bishop 
Perry presented diplomas to three students, 
and at Pomfret, eleven February graduates 
heard the Rev. George M. Langdon, former 
chaplain at Pomfret. Twenty-seven Seniors 
at Exeter were awarded their diplomas by Dr. 
H. Gray Funkhouser, director of the Antici- 
patory Program, and Dr. Lewis Perry, Principal, 
spoke, as did also Dr. John Finley, Jr., of the 
Greek and Latin Department at Harvard. 





Lawrenceville History Project 


When a sum of money was presented to 
Lawrenceville to be used for a prize in history 
and for the purchase of books for the library, 
the school decided that it would like the candi- 
date to secure not merely a factual knowledge 
of history but to experience a determination as 
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well that our form of government should be 
preserved. Consequently it decided that the 


Honors Section in United States History should 
constitute the candidates for the prize. During 
the year the students would gather information 
from different sources, and, later, decide upon 
a subject for a thesis, after consultation with 
their History master. Upon the completion 
of the theses, the three best would be sent to 
someone prominent in public life who had agreed 
to act as judge. He would visit the school, 
consult with the boys not only upon their 
papers but also upon their understanding of the 
material used. The project would be concluded 
with an awarding of the prize. 

A more adequate description of this project 
can be found in the Autumn Lawrentian. 





News In General 
An Alumni Fund entitled the “Pebble Hill 
School Fund” has been organized at the Pebble 
Hill School, the chief purpose of which will be 
the providing of scholarship aid to deserving 
students. 





The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N.H., 
is offering its athletic facilities to the U. S. 
Naval Hospital in Portsmouth. Mr. Martin 
W. Souders, director of athletics at the Academy, 
in cooperation with Lieut. Durdin, who is in 
charge of the rehabilitation of wounded navy 
men and marines in Portsmouth, has opened 
the swimming pool three mornings a week to 
wounded and war-fatigued men at the Naval 
Hospital. Some 20, and more to come, are 
supervised by the hospital Medical Department, 
which gives them therapeutic exercises. Satur- 
day mornings the pool is open to the sons and 
daughters of the officers at the Naval Hospital 
in Portsmouth. 





Two students at Blair Academy are having 


their schooling paid for under the provisions 
of the G. I. Bill of Rights. 





We solicit from schools in the Baltimore 
area further information about the Inter-High 
School Conference, a meeting of which was re- 
cently convened at the Gilman School. 





Summer school announcements have been 
received from Mercersburg, Taft, and West- 
minster School. 





Donald W. Rich, Jr., of Peddie School, is 
State Victory Farm Volunteers supervisor for 
New Jersey. His address is New Jersey College 
of Agriculture, New Brunswick, N. J. He is 
now recruiting secondary school students for 
the summer. 





Russell Lynes, a former editor of The In- 
dependent School Bulletin, is now one of the 
editors of Harpers Magazine. 





The article by Herbert M. Davison, assist- 
ant headmaster of Blair Academy, printed in 
the January issue of The Independent School 
Bulletin, was summarized in a recent issue of the 
Blair Breeze. 


Dr. Deane H. Webber, for seven years 
supervising Principal of the Folcroft, Pa., School, 
has been appointed head of the Junior School 
at Haverford. 


Mr. Edward W. Eames, headmaster of 
Governor Dummer Academy, was elected 
president of the New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools at the Decem- 
ber meeting held in Boston. 











Harlan N. Wood, beloved Dean and Senior 
Master at Western Reserve Academy, died 
recently. 





Dr. Barclay L. Jones, for twenty years 
headmaster of Friends Central School, Over- 
brook, Pa., died in January. Dr. Jones was 
active in the affairs of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board. 





First Lieutenant John S. Peirson, formerly 
Director of Public Relations at Mercersburg 
Academy, has been killed in action. 





At Milton Academy and at St. Louis Country 
Day School scholarships have already been 


established in memory of graduates who have 
died in World War II. 





Inez Graham, Headmistress, and Eugene 
Louis Metz, Headmaster, of Graham-Eckes 
School, announce the foundation of two Elsie 
B. Bohannon Scholarships. 

The first scholarship of $20,000.00 was es- 
tablished on December 27th, 1944, under the 
following conditions. This scholarship, which 


provides $1,000.00 annually, is intended for 
deserving students who give promise of potential 
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leadership and of ability to profit by the type of 
education that demands broad, exacting and 
integrated scholarship. 

To qualify for this award a student must 
have passed, in a satisfactory manner, the pre- 
scribed competitive examinations which are 
given in late May and are open to both boys 
and girls. Applications should be addressed 
to Miss Evelyn Eckes, Graham-Eckes School, 
Palm Beach, Florida. 

The second scholarship of $1,000.00 is avail- 
able for the year 1945-46. This grant is espe- 
cially provided for a deserving student who is 
already enrolled in the School, but will require 
financial aid if he or she is to continue for the 
coming year. The award will be made in 
accordance with the provisions which have been 
stated under the First Elsie B. Bohannon 
Scholarship. 





Mr. Thomas C. Upham, B.S. in Journalism, 
Massachusetts State College, and A.M. in Eng- 
lish, University of Illinois, has joined the Gra- 
ham-Eckes Faculty as head of the Drama, 
Speech, and Diction Department. Mr. Upham 
operates summer theatres in Cape May, New 
Jersey. 

Eugene L. Metz, Headmaster of Graham- 
Eckes School, who has been absent on sick leave, 
has returned to the School and taken over his 
duties. Howard L. Hart, the Principal, served 
as Acting Headmaster during his absence. 

Graham-Eckes School has purchased an 
additional five and one-half acres of land lying 
between North County Road and Lake Worth. 
Plans are already underway to begin the build- 
ing of a permanent track, the center of which 
will be a regulation baseball and football field. 
Architects’ plans for the new Boys’ Unit, which 
will be built facing North County Road, have 
been accepted by the Board of Overseers. The 
property has a small citrus grove and dockage 
for the School sailboats. 





In mid December the St. Louis Country 
Day School held its second annual Parent- 
Faculty Dinner. The Mothers’ Committee 
supervised the serving of dinner to some three 
hundred patrons and teachers. Following 
dinner the group adjourned to the school 
auditorium for the more formal part of the 
program. 

The purpose of the gathering was to acquaint 
parents with the aims, scope, and values of 
five of the key courses and to get the parents’ 
reactions to the plans of the school. 


The Heads of the Social Studies, Modern 
Languages, Latin, Science, and English De- 
partments were called upon to explain what 
they planned to achieve for the students. Each 
speaker was allowed ten minutes for his exposi- 
tion. 

To further the St. Louis Country Day School 
program of training boys for citizenship in our 
democracy, outstanding men in the community 
have been invited to address the student body. 





The following two comments represent the 
reactions of two masters at Lakeside School, 
Seattle, Washington, to the inquiry of the 
Committee on the Study of Teaching Materials 
in Intergroup Relations, American Council on 
Education. Lakeside has three specific units 
of study dealing with the problem of inter- 
group relationships. 


Ancient and Medieval-Modern Histories 


In my particular classes I am trying to meet 
this problem of promoting better understanding 
of different ethnic and cultural groups in these 
ways: 


1. Showing of films which give the cultural, 
domestic, social habits of other groups. These 
films are shown on the average every two 
weeks. We include Latin American and 
European films. These travelogues give our 
students an active appreciation of what 
other folk have. 


tr 


. Through special current events assignments, 
designed to teach our students to think in- 
dependently on issues beclouded by news- 
papers and magazines. Especially do we 
work on the analysis of propaganda. The 
students are increasingly aware of high- 
pressure measures directed against their in- 
dependent thinking, both oral and written 
communications. 


3. By wide application of cultural history units 
in our otherwise political history subject 
matter. We study intensively the art, archi- 
tecture, literature, etc., contributions of each 
national group as it appears chronologically 
in our history, and then make special current 
reference to such cultural elements as _per- 
tain to our modern day. 


4. By a sympathetic analysis of the historical 
problems facing many national groups and 
thus explaining why certain groups have 
certain attitudes differing from ours. We 
try to show why we think certain of our 
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attitudes are better for us, and at the same 
time why other folk feel their attitudes are 
justified. 


5. By avoidance of prejudiced terms by mem- 
bers of the class, e.g. “chink,” “nigger,” 
“wop,” etc. 


6. By stressing the fact that all we as Americans 
have as our culture today is strongly colored 
by all the antecedent cultures; that our 
national history and present situation are 
the result of the commingling of many cul- 
tures and races. 

— Joun C. PLerz. 





English and History 


Following the course in Medieval and 
Modern History our English III begins with 
“Language in Action” by S. I. Hayakawa, in 
reality an introductory course in semantics. 
Special emphasis is placed upon the problem 
of identification since it is so important a 
factor in creating prejudiced and loose thinking. 
The course in American Civilization is devel- 
oped from many standpoints including inter- 
group relationships and racial problems. Last 
year men of different races were invited to 
speak to the group. The work was further 
emphasized with Carey McWilliams’ Brothers 
Under the Skin, Stuart Chase’s Goals for 
America and Mind in the Making by J. H. 
Robinson. The master teaching the course 
also used How to Think Straight by Robert H. 
Thouless. 

In the senior year the course in English 
returns to the conventional mold whereas in the 
American History we attempt to continue the 
background presented and first developed in 
English III by using as a text Beard’s Rise of 
American Civilization. There is considerable 
emphasis upon the various cultures, inter-racial 
problems and group problems. Our feeling 
was that the problem with which to begin in 
the secondary school was the negro problem 
inasmuch as we believed that if we were able 
to get the thinking clarified on that it could be 
extended to other problems of a related nature. 


— Dr. VERNon ParrincTon, JR., 
Master, English and History. 





Midnight at Twelve, a volume of poetry by 
Glenn L. Jones of The Lakeside School, Seattle, 
Washington, is being issued by the Dorrance 
Publishing Company. Mr. Jones, formerly of 





Shady Side Academy, has been head of The 
Lakeside School dormitories for the past year. 

Published in the December issue of the 
American Scholar is a sonnet sequence by Head- 
master Robert Simeon Adams of The Lakeside 
School. Mr. Adams, formerly of the Hawken 
School in Cleveland, Ohio, has been headmaster 
at Lakeside for the past ten years. Under his 
supervision the school has shown remarkable 
growth. It is debt free and has instituted a 
teachers’ retirement fund. Through the activ- 
ity of Mr. Adams and the Board of Trustees 
the school has obtained the Carnegie Art Grant, 
has completed a new athletic field, and built a 
splendidly equipped infirmary. Funds for a 
chapel as a memorial to Lakesiders who have 
lost their lives in the armed services have been 
collected, the architectural drawings are com- 
plete. The chapel will be built when the war 
ends. 








NEW MEMBERS 

The Executive Committee announces the 
election to membership of the following schools: 

Brunswick School, Greenwich, Conn. (Nov- 

ember) 

Buckingham School, Cambridge, Mass. (March) 

Elgin Academy, Elgin, Ill. (March) 

Kent School for Girls, Denver, Colo. (March) 

Los Alamos School, Taos, New Mexico (March) 


Rye Country Day School, Rye, N. Y. (Novem- 
ber) 


St. John’s Preparatory School, Danvers, Mass. 
(December) 














BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ OWN LIST OF 
FAVORITE BOOKS (1940) 


May we remind you that the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Own Lists of Favorite Books (for sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade boys, and for sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grade girls) are admirable supplements 
to the Board’s Junior and Senior Booklists? 


A unique feature of these lists is the fact that 
they were actually constructed by boys and girls in 
private schools. They include both old and new 
books, and titles are classified according to type. 
Many of our members report that children show 
genuine interest in books chosen as favorites by 
their own contemporaries. 


Boys’ Own List of { member price ....... 15c 
Favorite Books: \ non-member price... .20c 
Girls’ Own List of { member price ....... 12c 


Favorite Books: \ non-member price... .15c 
Cost of mailing additional. 
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NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Editor, Ethel Andrews, Laurel School 


Teaching Religion to High School Students 
Reactions After Six Months 
By The Rev. Charles C. Noble’ 


Living and working for twenty-four hours 
a week within the walls of a boarding school, 
I have learned that the microcosm of a school is 
but a reflection of the attitudes, the tensions, 
and the needs of the larger society out of which 
the students and teachers come. 


I 

What have I done? 1 have met the junior 
class in two informal groups of thirty, and the 
senior class in five seminar groups of fifteen to 
eighteen each. The junior groups were set 
up simply as spontaneous forums where rele- 
vant issues in the general field of religion and 
morals might be raised, and answers sought. 

The senior groups were to focus more defi- 
nitely on the Bible, the teachings of Jesus, and 
practical applications of Christian principles in 
modern life. However, as the work progressed, 
it was deemed wise to introduce a study book, 
Highroads of the Universe by J. Glover Johnson, 
to make the course more comprehensive, and 
to provide a definite focus. This book is a 
thoroughly scholarly introduction to Christian 
philosophy within the range of high school 
seniors, and is highly recommended. 

Tucked in between classes was a chapel 

eriod during which I led worship and offered a 
brief sermon to meet the mood or need of the 
season. This was enhanced by a dignified 
meeting place, an excellent organist and organ, 
and a large student choir. 

Counselling has had its place in the daily 
schedule. An average of four girls a week have 
shared their perplexities with me; girls of vary- 
ing temperaments, religious backgrounds, and 
attitudes. Faculty members have done me 
the honor of discussing personal and school 
affairs with me, and my work with the students 
has been greatly helped by these pleasant inter- 
views. 


II 


What have I discovered? Consider the jun- 
iors. The issues which excited their interest 
were, first, in the field of behavior and social 
adjustment. For example, they wished to know 
how to get along with people they did not like, 


how to conquer procrastination, how to make 
the most of school life, how to deal fairly with 
other races. They were equally concerned over 
the problems involved in finding a life-partner, 
marriage and divorce, “mixed” (religious) mar- 
riages, and similar questions about marriage 
with special regard to the influence of the war. 
Religion per se came second. Since there was 
no time for a thorough study of the Bible, they 
wished some instruction in principles for using 
the Christian scriptures intelligently and re- 
sourcefully. Every effort. was made, of course, 
to shed light in all these areas. 

The seniors raised similar issues, and in the 
smaller groups it was possible to provide more 
information and study actual situations in more 
detail. After a brief introduction to the Bible 
as a whole and to Jesus’ teachings in particular, 
the seniors took up Mr. Johnson’s book. Its 
approach has been through the observable facts 
and unities of science, to the spiritual and moral 
unities of religion. At any point the classes 
were free to discuss any related personal or 
social question, and gladly did so. 

My observation is that high school students 
today are religiously semi-illiterate. Some are 
fairly well informed about the formal doctrines 
of the church, but are weak in actual knowledge 
of the Bible and in the ability to think for them- 
selves in applying Christian ethical principles. 
Others are generally hazy about theology, un- 
certain as to Biblical content, but stronger in 
ethical interpretations. All of them tend in 
religious matters toward “‘spoon-feeding”’ in- 
stead of digging out the truth for themselves. 
There is, however, a wistful desire to discover 
the rich experience of worship and to utilize the 
legitimate power of prayer. 


III 

What can be accomplished? I answer this 
in the light of what I have seen in the last six 
months. Beyond doubt attitudes can be 
changed; I have seen one student sit in the class 
every week for months, with an utterly un- 
cooperative attitude, and an almost defiant 
look on her face. But something has happened 


1 Mr. Noble teaches religion at Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., and is minister of the First Methodist Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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to her. She is now alert, eager to talk, and 
astonishingly clear in her religious insights. I 
think the friendly atmosphere of the classroom 
itself, as well as the content and conclusions of 
the discussions, has worked the miracle. Similar 
changes I have seen in girls as a result of coun- 
selling, through the cooperation of the faculty 
and house-mothers. 

Especially in the realm of understanding 
can things happen. Because of frank dis- 
cussions, with the leader scrupulously fair, 
Protestants and Roman Catholics achieve 
mutual respect, race prejudice is reduced, and 
grievances are aired in a healthy way. The 
fellowship of the classes in religion and the 
counselling periods provide legitimate methods 
for interpreting the faculty to the students, 
and the students to their teachers. 

This is bound to affect favorably the morale 
of the school. The chapel experiences aid this 
process. God is interpreted in practical and 
concrete ways, problems of school life are con- 
sidered in the light of religious ideals, and loyal- 
ties are exalted in the corporate fellowship of 
worship. Enthusiasm for the day’s work and 
power for the tasks ahead are very naturally 
generated. Even the intangible achievements 
of religion can be observed. 





IV 
By and large, more religious instruction is 


needed in secondary schools; not less. It should 
be lifted to a dignified plane and stand with 
the other departments in the school. Courses 
are needed, practically everywhere, in the 
background of Christianity, the Bible, and the 
Christian teachings of the centuries. However, 
too much stress should not be placed on names, 
dates and historical records, as in the Old 
Testament. The emphasis should be upon the 
development of the major ideas of man’s faith; 
man’s relation to God in prayer and worship; 
the ethical heritage of Christianity with its 
modern applications. Students wish to deal 
with life, not records. 

President Robert Hutchins has _ recently 
championed the central importance of religion 
in any curriculum. He is right. Unless re- 
ligion is given a chance to tie together all the 
diversified learning in a school the educational 
process may lack cohesiveness. Even in a pre- 
paratory school, religion should perform this 
unifying function. And it should clear the 
way in the student’s mind for the maturing 
processes of philospohy and science in college, 
laying a sound foundation which will stand the 
test of any worthy superstructure built upon it. 





NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Editor, Edgar R. Krepps, Collegiate School 


Cooperative Music Festival 

Fourteen member schools of the New York 
Guild of Independent Schools, nine of which are 
members of the Secondary Education Board, 
gave their fourth choral concert at the audi- 
torium of Hunter College on Friday, March 
second. Four hundred boys and girls of the 
lower schools, in addition to some three hundred 
high school girls and boys, sang a program of 
fourteen numbers before an appreciative audi- 
ence which filled the house. The concert has 
been given since its inception for the benefit of 
the Greater New York Fund. This year the 
conductor was Mr. Norwood Beveridge of the 
Allen-Stevenson School. As in the past, the 
concert afforded to students enjoyable and 
valuable music experience, to parents a delight- 
ful evening, and to all, a happy opportunity to 
work together. Greetings from the City of New 
York were given by doe Honorable Newbold 
Morris, President of the City Council. 


News from Chestnut Hill Academy 

The Chestnut Hill Academy’s Campus Lan- 
fern contains an interesting variety of news of 
school activities. In the Sixth War Loan drive 
the school sold $84,875 worth of bonds, one boy 
selling thirty-four bonds for a total of $15,000! 
Alumni notes contain a brief biography of a 
graduate now in the service. A number of poetic 
contributions from boys in the lower grades 
attest to the literary talent. Honor Roll listings 
show that the averages are 88% with top honors 
going to two boys with averages of 91% and 
95%. School improvements come in for a 
column describing the reconditioning of the 
gymnasium. Editorial comments are reminis- 
cent of some of our old-time editorial writers — 
topic, the mumps. Continuing his sense of 
humor in make-up, the editor includes a picture 
of the school study hall sans students, entitled 
“Genius at Work.” 
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Schoolboy Philosophy 


The Joneer of the St. Thomas Choir School of 
New York is typical of mimeographed student 
publications and yet on closer study it contains 
articles and writing by boys revealing their 
intense interest and loyalty to the school. We 
recommend to all teachers and administrators 
the eye-opening that comes with a reading of 
this and other student publications. In no other 
way except a long visit at the school can one so 
easily gain the feeling and spirit of a school as in 
the reading of student writing. We think the 
following editorial worth printing in the 
BuLLetIN to show the frankness of youth as well 
as the humor. This was the Joneer’s February 
editorial written by Ruskin Kerr. It is entitled 
“Vandalism.” 


It is quite certain that the boys whoever they are, who 
are damaging school property, do not mean to be vandals, 
and yet in che strict sense of the word, that is just what 
they are. We may feel sure that they wouldn’t damage 
their own furniture, so why should they damage the 
school’s? Either they don’t know any better; don’t 
think what they are doing; or they just don’t care. If 
there are some boys who just don’t care and who take the 
attitude, “Why should I worry, it’s not my property,” 
boys who have no school pride, and who don’t give a hang 
whether the school looks decent or not, our suggestion is 
that you /eave. If on the other hand, there are some 
gentlemen who know any better, or don’t think what 
they are doing, here are some things to remember: 


a. When people visit the school it makes a bad im- 
pression on them when they see pencil marks on the 
walls and gashes in the desks. 


b. There is no way to cover up or hide knife-cuts in 
desks, and new desks are expensive, and haid to get, 


c. It is hard enough as it is to get janitorial help, with- 
out giving them more work by marking up the 
walls. 


The Joneer is more remarkable in that it is 
published bi-weekly during the school year. 
Literary contributions, as well as news events, 
are a regular part of the paper. 





More Schoolboy Philosophy 


The Dawn, student literary publication of the 
Buckley School of New York, also contains a 
student editorial worth reprinting here. Writ- 
ten by Lowell Weicker it is titled “Character.” 


“Character is like a tree and reputation like its 
shadow. The shadow is what we think of it; the tree is 
the real thing.” Although these words of Abraham 
Lincoln are not famous, their meaning is —y signifi- 
cant. Your reputation is what your friends think of you, 

our character is what you really are. It is an impossi- 
bility to go through life’s hard and tedious road without a 
good, sound character. He who possesses one succeeds. 


Dependability is one of the most important qualifica- 
tions. No responsibility or task of any importance is 
placed on the a of the non-dependable individual; 
on the other hand, he who can accept responsibility and 
carry it out to his utmost has added an invaluable part in 
the making of a strong character. Can you “carry a 
message to Garcia?” 

A humble person is one admired by all, for a loud 
talker can never back up his words. A humble person 
usually does the opposite. Be strong, for a weakling, 
although meaning what he says, can’t get the full respect 
of his audience unless he has force in his words. Last but 
not least, honesty is a trait that should be practised by 
everyone who wishes to have a character admired by all. 

Be proud, but don’t be blatant in your pride; be 
humble, because nobody admires a noisy braggart; be 
strong, for weaklings never go far; be dependable, for 
nobody can use a boy or man who doesn’t possess this 
important qualification. If you do not possess these 
simple virtues, acquire them. With them as the key- 
stone of your personality and character, you can reach 
heights you never dreamed of before. As the sun rises on 
a new day, so should your character. Make yours an 
admirable one. 


Parent’s Column in Eaglebrook’s 
*‘Hearth”’ 

An illuminating piece of writing appears in 
the February issue of the Hearth, student publi- 
cation of the Eaglebrook School. The writer, a 
parent, remains anonymous, but his, or her, 
ideas give us food for thought. Under the title 
of “A Parent’s Impression of Eaglebrook’s Gala 
Weekends,” a most delightful picture is drawn 
of the programs and fun provided for visiting 
parents and boys on special weekends. All kinds 
of interesting plans are made and carried out to 
show the parent something of the life of the 
school. The Country Fair, described before in 
this column, seemed to be an especially heart- 
warming experience in the visit of the writer. All 
these things seemed to bring a sense of security 
to a parent who had entrusted her boy to the 
care of a school, and she was prompted to write 
the following at the close of her column: 

And so it goes at any Eaglebrook weekend. The boy 
who gets almost hopelessly stuck in a barrel during an 
obstacle ski race; the boy who has to try many times 
before he gets through a difficult passage in his piano 
solo; the boys in the band whose throats are too dry to 
make any sound on their horns because the conductor at 
the moment is a distinguished visitor who usually leads 
great symphony orchestras; the boy whose political 
argument is interrupted when a fire extinguisher gets 
turned over and starts spouting during the hotense part 
of his speech; those are a few of the unexpected surprises 
I have witnessed at Eaglebrook. 

Each time the crisis has been met and surmounted in 
a manner that makes me happy to know that my boy is 
os such splendid training for living in a world that 

olds many unexpected surprises for us all. 
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Parent’s Column is only part of the Hearth. 
News of ski races, public speaking, school 
dances, hockey meets and alumni notes make up 


the columns of this paper. A Literary Supple- 
ment, filled with interesting contributions, also 
accompanies this issue of the Hearth. 





Browning Plays 
Dr. P. J. Downing of the Browning School, 
New York, reports that the boys of the seventh 
and eighth grades presented two of his original 
Latin playlets, “Perseus” and “Andromeda” on 
March twenty-second. 





Beech Hill Breeze 


The Beech Hill Breeze, that excellent news 
letter from the Dublin School of Dublin, New 





Hampshire, continues to blow on its merry way. 
The latest issue, dated March, 1945, arrived just 
as this column was about to go to press. Eight 
pages of real, old-fashioned, letter writing news 
about alumni in the services serve to keep friends 
of the school informed of the latest movements of 
Dublin boys. Another page deals with faculty 
news and there are seven more pages of local 
school affairs written in a way that makes the 
reader want to visit Dublin and see for himself 
what is so vividly portrayed in the Breeze. 


Note to Editors of School Alumni Bul- 
letins: Write to Dublin and ask for a copy of 
the Breeze to get an example of the kind of news 
letter any alumnus must look for with the 
eagerness which only a letter from home calls 


forth! 





THE 1945 EXAMINATION PROGRAM 


The 1945 examination program of the Sec- 
ondary Education Board will be held on 
Thursday and Friday, May 31 and June 1. 
The examinations may be used at any time 
after, but in no case before, the scheduled dates. 


Examinations Used for Admission 

Secondary schools requiring or accepting 
the 1945 examinations for admission or for 
placement will be expected to pay the Board a 
fee of two dollars for each candidate who takes 
one or more of the examinations. The second- 
ary schools usually collect the fees from the 
parents sometime before the examination dates. 

It is customary for the secondary schools 
to order from the Board’s office whatever papers 
they wish their candidates to take, and to send 
them out, with appropriate instructions, to 
the places where the examinations are to be 
administered. 

Elementary schools are requested not to 
give the 1945 tests to their pupils transferring 


to secondary schools unless specifically re- 
quested to do so by those schools, or unless 
they themselves are willing to collect and trans- 
mit the necessary candidates’ fees. 


Examinations Used as Finals 


No special fee is charged when examinations 
are used for promotion or for trial within the 
school. The price of the 1945 papers will be 
6 cents each, plus cost of mailing. 


Secrecy 
All schools are urged to guard the secrecy 
of the 1945 examinations both before their use 
and throughout the month of June. The tests 
are not made available to non-member schools 
and the general public until July first. 


Examinations of Previous Years 
Examinations of previous years, so far as 
they are still in stock, may be used at any time 
by any schools, member or non-member. 








According to information received at the 
Secondary Education Board’s office, the following 
schools omitted their spring vacations in accord- 
ance with the government’s request: 


Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass. 

Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 
Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 
Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, IIl. 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

St. Mark’s School, Southboro, Mass. 
St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington, N. J. 

















Now available for school use is Burke’s Speech on 
Conciliation with America, and Edmund Burke, an 
essay by Augustine Birrell, published in the same 
volume by Harper and Brothers and edited by 
Charles R. Morris, one of the editors of the Jn- 
dependent School Bulletin. 

Edited as communication, this book represents, 
through the study of Edmund Burke, who defended 
American liberities in the House of Parliament, 
an attempt to advance understanding between 
Great Britian and the United States. 
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WE RECOMMEND 


Classics 


What Ails the Schools? 

President Seymour of Yale University, as 
reported in The New York Herald Tribune for 
December 8, 1944, has declared that the high 
schools have not succeeded in preparing stu- 
dents for a college education. President Sey- 
mour admitted that there was no lack of the 
necessary intellectual capacity on the part of 
the boys sent to Yale during the war. His 
complaint had to do with their defective train- 
ing in fundamentals: the ability to read in- 
telligently, to write clearly, and to cipher 
accurately. The president's remarks were 
based on a university report made after a 
comparison of trainees with pre-war freshmen. 


The two first counts of the indictment will 
not, I think, apply to boys who have studied 
Latin under competent teachers. Latin prop- 
erly taught will make boys intelligent readers 
and clear writers. “Latin taught properly” 
means, among other things, Latin taught with- 
out shift of emphasis to side-issues. Obviously 
the proper teaching of any subject will beget 
beneficial results in students gifted with suffi- 
cient intellectual capacity to profit by such 
teaching. One must take President Seymour’s 
word for it that the boys whose educational de- 
ficiencies he notes are possessed of satisfactory 
intellectual capacity. What to do to improve 
ability in ciphering can be left to teachers of 
mathematics. We Latin teachers, as well as 
the teachers of English, are concerned with 
reading and writing. 

A boy who is daily obliged to write out 
clearly in English the thoughts of an author 
so important that scholars have preserved his 
book for some twenty centuries is performing 
an exercise filled with the promise of developing 
in the boy the ability to write clearly in his own 
language. It is frequently objected that school- 
boy translations are so poor and expressed in 


such bungling English that they cannot do the. 


boy any good. The answer is that the teacher 
must not accept such a translation, and must 
keep the boy at his assignment until he pro- 
duces a translation that will do him some good. 
If a boy needs help to make a translation useful 
to him, he ought to receive such help from his 
teacher. Those who may care to read about 
how this help should be administered will find 
interesting material in The Scholemaster by 
Roger Ascham (Manly’s English Prose, Ginn) 


and in an article entitled The Intensive Language 
Program and the Teaching of Latin by Professor 
Sturtevant (CiassicaL WeEEKLy, October 11, 
1943). 

The style of the outstanding classical 
writers has the three requisites of great style: 
clearness, force, and beauty. The learning 
process is largely a matter of imitation. This 
is especially true in the case of language. The 
child learns to speak through imitation. He 
learns to write by copying from models of the 
letters. Boys who practice English composi- 
tion by putting into their best English the 
thoughts of eminent writers will eventually 
learn to write clear and forceful English of 
their own composition. Imitation is an initial 
stage in learning. The learner is not doomed 
to be an imitator all his life. With some 
mastery of the subject will come degrees of 
originality according to intellectual capacity. 

A boy translating a portion of great litera- 
ture is confronted with the task of expressing 
thoughts that would never have been created 
by the independent activity of his own mind; 
he will use constructions that he would never 
have attempted by himself. Through con- 
tinuous repetition these constructions ought to 
find their way into his own style. A boy who 
has learned to put in his own words what 
Caesar had to say about war should not have 
any great difficulty in satisfying the require- 
ments of authorship that may be imposed on 
an ensign or a second lieutenant. 


— P. J. Downina, 
The Browning School, 
New York City. 





English 
The English Fournal 

The leading article in the February issue is 
The Laggard Art of Criticism, by Oscar Cargill. 
Only the last quarter of the article, however, 
devotes itself to the announced subject; the 
first three quarters develops the idea that 
American invention is remarkable not merely 
in the field of technology, but also in the literary 
fields of poetry, drama, and novel. The author 
makes some interesting remarks in this connec- 
tion. “Americans,” he says, “are apparently 
still unaware that in Lazarus Laughed they have 
the first drama of our times.” And again, 
“Tt is true that (in the writing of the novel) 
we got off to a very bad start; when men like 
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Hawthorne, Melville, and Mark Twain labored 
in chosen ignorance of what other craftsmen in 
the world were doing in their field, not much 
could be looked for in the American novel.” 
The new day, in the novel, he tells us, was 
ushered in by Henry James; and the sun of 
that day reached its zenith in the work of 


Fitzgerald, Faulkner, Hemingway, Caldwell, 
et al. Possibly. Possibly. This tired conser- 
vative, however, feels, that he can do without 
invention in the novel if what it does is to pro- 
duce the dreary, frequently pornographic pre- 
occupations of men like Faulkner, and that he 
gets much keener pleasure from the work of 
men like Mark Twain. 

The critics, on the other hand, seem to Mr. 
Cargill to be notoriously barren-spirited. They 
have been heaping the publishers’ shrine of 
luxury and pride with incense kindled at 
the Muse’s flame: “. . .the highly successful 
American reviewer battens off the highly ingeni- 
ous business of book promotion where he has done 
all his contriving.” Not being a highly success- 
ful American reviewer, I wouldn’t know. But 
this thesis that the American critic is unwilling 
or unable to afford the luxury of integrity is 
sufficiently vindictive to make one wonder 
whether its roots can be something other than 
simple concern over the poverty of the critical 
spirit. Incidentally, Forever Amber was widely 
promoted and is, I believe, being widely read; 
but I do not recall that the reviewers in the 
Saturday Review, the Book-of-the-Month-Club 
News, or the Times and Herald-Tribune literary 
supplements were especially kind to it. 

The March issue’s leading article (The Future 
of Books in America, by A. C. Spectorsky) also 
deals with book promotion, though somewhat 
more soothingly. The author speculates on 
what will happen after the war, gives the argu- 
ments of the pessimists and of the optimists as to 
the intellectual future, sides definitely with 
neither group, but assures us that the teacher’s 
function is important: “. ..to read and to 
encourage students to read widely but intelli- 
gently and with developed taste and judgment. 
... There needs no ghost, my lord, come 
from the grave to tell us this. 

— Huon K. Wricurt, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 


Libraries 

This column thinks that there ought to be 
more interpretative articles like that in the 
Winter number of the AMERICAN SCHOLAR 


called Footprints in the Sands of Time: The 
Dictionary of American Biography, by Ruth 
and Edward Brecher. A comparison of this 
article with the D.4.B. entry in Mudge makes 
one feel that there is something to be gained 
from the humanizing of bibliography. It is 
written to entertain and makes no attempt at 
systematic analysis. Yet it covers the essential 
ground concerning the auspices, editing and 
content of the work. A cursory reading will 
supply your researcher with the right attitude 
toward that shelf of imposing tomes. “Ordinary 
readers. . .have been amazed to find in it not 
merely dry-as-dust facts, but also adventure 
stories to rival the best concocted by Holly- 
wood,” write the Brechers, and proceed to lure 
one on with anecdotes about unusual notables 
like Seth Green, John A. Brashear, Squanto 
the Pawtuxet, or Bill Arp, the “Civil War 
veteran who summed up his fighting experi- 
ence briefly: ‘I joined the Army, and succeeded 
in killing about as many of them as they of me.’” 
This seems excellent ammunition for breaking 
down barriers of ignorance or dread between 
young readers and reference books. I dare 
say the scribe with the right touch might do 
as much for the D.N.B. or the Essay Index. 





With the February 15 issue, the Liprary 
JourNAL inaugurated a new feature which has 
much prospective usefulness, particularly to 
libraries that do not receive the PuBLIsHERs’ 
WEEKLy. This is the Spring Book Index, 
compiled by Emily H. Kennedy, which lists 
“important library books to be published during 
the first six months of 1945, classified by sub- 
ject.” This last feature, incidentally, is an 
improvement over the unclassified listing in 
P.W. announcements, compensating in another 
way for the limitation of the Journat listing 
to about 700 titles. However, the paper short- 
age has something to do with the limitation. 
As it is, there are ten subject groups, and each 
entry gives author, title, month of publication, 
publisher, and price. 





Librarians should attend book sales and 
also sponsor them. For a delightful and schol- 
arly disquisition upon the former topic, do not 
miss An Evening at the Book Auction, by Eugenia 
Halvorsen in the January Witson BuLLeTIN. 
The merits of library book sales are described 
in the Liprary Journat, February 15, by John 
S. Davidson, Librarian of Muhlenberg College, 
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who believes such sales are an ideal solution for 
non-urban libraries of the second-hand disposal 
— and are also excellent public relations. 

he Muhlenberg College Library has had good 
results from offering books for sale at ten or 
twenty-five cents each, or even on a “pay what 
you will” basis. (Lawrenceville has done the 
same, with the addition of a full-dress auction 
session of special items like battered old atlases.) 
Mr. Davidson makes a caution, however: Re- 
move gift plates or inscriptions. 


— GERRISH THURBER, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 





Modern Languages 


Modern Language Fournal 
January, 1945 

L. Lindquist, 4 Unit in General Language. 
This is the first in a series of articles on lesson 
planning which the Mopern LanauaGE Jour- 
NAL intends to print. The program of this 
unit for variety, interest, scope, and succinct- 
ness and integration of plan and purpose is 
impressive. The bibliography, for example, for 
teacher and pupil is extensive, and correlation 
with art, history and English is carefully de- 
veloped. It is obvious that such an am- 
bitious scheme requires not only a well-in- 
formed teacher, but a good teacher,—good in the 
sense that he is able to arouse and maintain 
interest, guide discussion and individual re- 
search, correlate and coordinate all the various 
topics and projects undertaken, and at the end 
clarify and synthesize. 


All of this strikes me as admirable. I 
should like to see the execution of such a unit. 
There is a bit of an anti-climax, however, in the 
“Final Test, Chap. II,” which seems singularly 
modest for so comprehensive a program. With- 
out any malice, one may ask, does the mountain 
give birth only to this mouse? 


W. K. Rice, The Psychology of the Sub- 
junctive in French and Spanish. Mr. Rice 
offers a simple and sound substitute for the 
manifold “rules” governing the use of the sub- 
junctive. He maintains that the subjunctive 
occurs in clauses following expressions based 
on the psychological implications of “emotion 
and lack of certainty.” He says that all uses 
can be reduced to these two, thus simplifying 
and clarifying this thorny student. problem. 
Mr. Rice certainly has right on his side. It is 


nonetheless true that the psychological im- 
plications of “emotion and lack of certainty” 
must be studied in detail as of old, and, as any 
language teacher knows, observation and imita- 
tion of models are the only satisfactory guides 
to mastery of many of the more finicky uses. 


J. Axelrod, The Navy Language School Pro- 
gram. Unlike the Army, the Navy approach 
to the study of a foreign language — in this 
case, Japanese, — was not primarily oral-aural, 
though the first lessons were of this sort. A 
multiple approach, involving reading, writing, 
and conversation, was employed. Pronuncia- 
tion, as a study in phonetics, grammar and 
culture were of secondary importance or de- 
liberately neglected. For example, grammar 
was learned by observation of recurring speech 
habits, not as a separate entity, and culture 
only incidentally as reading matter happened 
to introduce it. The author’s conclusions are 
interesting: “the initial stage of language study 
must be oral’’; each course must have one and 
only one aim — that of speaking, or of general 
reading or of scientific study and research. 


I. A. Richards, Basic English. Being one 
of the creators and protagonists of basic Eng- 
lish, Mr. Richards has been on the receiving 
end of much criticism as well as high praise. 
In this article, after some deft but perhaps not 
always completely justified thrusts at his ad- 
versaries, he gives a clear and plausible apology 
for his linguistic brain-child. Among his more 
significant statements are these: “Primarily 
Basic exists for those who are not going much 
further into English.”; ‘The desirability of a 
common core, a central stem, of beginner’s 
English. . .needs no stressing: ». “Basic bars 
no one for going beyond it.’ 


So far so good. But the thing is a bit more 
compiicated than that. Reason is not entirely 
on the side of Basic and unreason in the minds 
of its opponents, as Mr. Richards cleverly im- 
plies. ‘The statements he makes in his article 
are sound. Basic has definite uses for the be- 
ginner and as a teaching device. However, 
some apostles of Basic have not hesitated to 
go much farther in their claims and aspirations. 
These have seemed fantastic and prejudicial, 
and have not been clearly disavowed in this 
article. The motives and purposes of those 
persons who claim to be working for the welfare 
of mankind, and in so doing entrench them- 
selves and their language in favored positions 
are rightly suspect, and should at least be ex- 
amined with several large doses of scepticism. 
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Modern Language ‘Fournal 
February, 1945 
W. V. Kaulfers, Instrumental Grammar for 


Conversation. This is the second “unit” offered 
as a sample of lesson planning. Mr. Kaulfers 
proposes that grammar be studied and learned 
through oral practice, rather than through 
study of rules and models. The method is 
simple and effective. In his Spanish class this 
teacher gives simple model questions and an- 
swers with the commonly used forms of the pres- 
ent of the verb “ser”. Students ask and 
answer one another’s questions, acting thus as 
originators as well as answerers. All verbs, 
regular and irregular, are studied this way, as 
well as other grammatical phenomena one may 
choose to introduce. 

The superiority of this method over the 
traditional, and over the more or less aimless 
oral practice that stands for conversation, is 
obvious. The idea is by no means new, but its 
distinctive feature here is the carefully pre- 
pared cumulation and progression. 

Perhaps lack of space kept Mr. Kaulfers 
from expanding his theme, but, as presented, 
it seemed that there was lack of variety of 
approach, which might have unfortunate effects 
on student interest. 

E. E. Milligan, Trial Balance Sheet. An 
appraisal of the A.S.T.P. as guides for changes 
in language instruction. Many features can- 
not always be duplicated: such as the careful 


selection of students, the high motivation, the 
large blocks of time allowed, lavishness in the 
furnishing of books, movies, secretaries, etc. 
Certain clever devices for stimulating conversa- 
tion can be profitably imitated. Emphasis on 
intelligibility and fluency must take the place 
of insistence on accuracy in pronunciation and 
grammar. 


A Survey of Language Classes in the Army 
Specialized Training Program, prepared for the 
Commission on Trends in Education of the 
Modern Language Association of America. The 
first pages of this report contain recommenda- 
tions for changes in methods of teaching lan- 
guages in colleges. Some that are of interest 
to us are: number of hours per week should be 
increased; classes must be small; a central 
clearing house should be established to dis- 
seminate information about the new methods, 
to offer advice to institutions which wish to 
inaugurate such courses. For secondary and 
elementary schools, the report recommends 
careful selection of pupils; an audio-oral ap- 
proach; increased amounts of time; small classes; 
teachers who really speak the language. It 
is admitted that many of these will be difficult 
to realize, but ways are suggested to make the 
best of even a bad situation. 


— Harris H. Tuomas, 


The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 





Far removed as we are from the fierce racial 
troubles public schools increasingly face, we 
must not even in dream wish to maintain the 
“status quo.” What other group has so fine a 
chance to educate boys and girls into a passion 
for justice before unthinking prejudice has 
made them rigid? If “propaganda” has a nasty 
sound, suggesting that all passionate devotion 
to even good causes must be suspected, we have 
at least learned that indoctrination of beliefs 
which we hold must be part of our obligation. 
If we can’t teach a democracy that is clearly 
defined and honestly followed, we deserve to 
be sunk under the waves of present prole- 
tarian snobbery and middle-class insularity. 
Could some of our alleged statesmen have shown 
after the last war that they had been educated 
to put world good above party gain or personal 
hatred or inherited prejudices, the infinite 
misery of today’s wartorn world might have 


been avoided. Whether the many leaders our 
schools graduate are largely affected by our 
teaching we cannot tell; we can be sure that 
one of our main jobs is somehow to redress the 
balance between head and heart. That such 
a task is immense no one doubts. Our privi- 
leges are great and we mean to cherish them. 
But we need not blink the fact that ours can 
be no cloistered virtue but that more and more, 
in peace time as in war, we must enter this 
particular race “where that immortal garland 
is to be run for, not without dust and tears.” 
And if we hearten each other for the stern 
contest ahead, perhaps that is the larger pur- 
pose of this Board. 


— From the Report of the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, which appears in 
full in the Secondary Education Board’s 
Annual Report for 1944. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Reviewed by Members of the Booklist Committees 


For Youncer Boys AnD GIRLS 
BELINDA THE MOUSE, by Helen Sewell 


Young Peter and Judy made life very unhappy for their sister Peggy, who was 
almost grown up. The whole family will enjoy this little book about Peggy's 
diary and her white mouse, Belinda, and the pranks of Peter and Judy. 


Grades 1-up, Oxford, 1944, $1.25 


THE FANNIE FARMER JUNIOR COOKBOOK, by Wilma Lord 
Perkins 
A splendid cook-book for ten-year-olds and their older sisters, written by Wilma 
Lord Perkins, editor of the famous Boston Cooking School cook-book, and you 
had better hide it, girls, or mother will appropriate it for her own use. Basic 
methods are clearly and cleverly illustrated. There is no excuse now for “‘not 
knowing how to boil an egg." Worth the price for the recipe on page 148 alone. 


Grades 5—up, Little, Brown, 1944, $1.75 
GORDON THE GOAT, by Munro Leaf 


Gordon lived in Texas and had no mind of his own until he met a twister that 
made him think! Mr. Leaf's amusing pictures make this an irresistibly funny 
book. 


Grades 1-4, Lippincott, 1944, $1.00 
THE GREAT QUILLOW, by James Thurber, illus. by Doris Lee 


The engaging story of Hunder the Giant and Quillow the Toymaker is a worthy 
successor to Many Moons. Hunder's arrival in the town terrifies the ayn and 
his gigantic demands of food and clothes scare them even more. But Quillow. 
the little fellow, thinks up an ingenious plan that gets rid of the big fellow in no 
time, and the little town lives happily ever after. 


Grades 3—up, Harcourt Brace, 1944, $2.00 
I LIKE TRAINS, by Catherine Wooley 


Any small boy will love this book about trains — all kinds of trains, express 
trains and local trains, and all the fascinating things that go with trains. Miss 
Speigel has drawn thirty pictures illustrating the text charmingly. 


Grades 1-3, Harper, 1944, $1.00 


THE PATCHWORK QUILT, by Adele DeLeeuw 
Nancy-Jo was in bed with measles and not allowed to do anything. So Grand- 
mother showed her the patchwork quilt, made from the dresses of a little girl 
about Nancy-Jo’s age, who lived sixty years ago. Nancy-Jo picked out the 
patches she liked best and Grandmother told her a story about each one, how 
Josie won the spelling bee, how she fell in the brook at the Sunday School picnic, 
until at last Nancy-Jo realized who Josie was. 


Grades 2-5, Little Brown, 1944, $2.00 


SINGING WITH PETER AND PATSY, by Ann Sterling 
Boesel 
Every child loves to sing, and here is a book written by a musician especially 
for the youngest of the family. The songs are just right in range, and appeal to 
the imagination of pre-schoolers. A very important part of the book is the pref- 
ace which gives help for teaching the child who has difficulty singing in tune. 


Pre-School-1, Oxford, 1944, $2.00 
SUSAN WHO LIVES IN AUSTRALIA, by Elisabeth MacIntyre 


Young Susan is a very engaging young lady from Australia, complete with jack- 
aroos and billabongs to say nothing of emus and wallabies. A delightful picture 
book like a fresh breeze straight from ‘‘down under.” 


Grades 2-5, Scribner, 1944, $1.50 


TAD LINCOLN, The President’s Son, by T. M. Longstreth 
This story of gay, impetuous Tad is a book every boy will enjoy, not only for 
the pranks and scrapes he got into but for its exciting account of Civil War 
Washington. Through it all walks Abraham Lincoln, understanding father 
and friend of all small boys. A splendid biography of both father and son. 


Grades 6-10, Westminster Press, 1944, $2.50 


A TIME FOR SWAPPING, by Ann Todd and Rosalie Slocum 


Another book about Linda and her English visitor, Timothy. This time they 
are at Uncle Ned's farm in the country. Country life is strange to the children 
at first, but when Linda sets about solving their problems in her usual energetic 
manner anything could and did happen. 


Grades 2-5, Oxford, 1944, $1.50 


For O_per Boys anp GirLs 
FOR COUNTRY AND MANKIND, by Bernard J. Reines 


Twelve short, easily produced plays about dreams that came true. Suitable 
for Assembly programs or class-room work, these tested plays are admirably 
constructed. There is wide variety in subject matter, Mark Twain, Louis 
Pasteur, Joseph Pulitzer, Audubon, Clara Barton and Edison being some of the 
heroes. A very useful book for schools. 


Grades 6-up, Longmans, 1944, $2.25 
PIERRE KEEPS WATCH, by Maria Gleit, illus. by Helen Carter 


The moving story of how a young mountain boy served his village by hiding 
their flocks from the Nazis. 


Grades 8-12, Scribner, 1944, $2.00 
PIONEER ART IN AMERICA ,by Carolyn Bailey 


The last in Miss Bailey's series of books-on how our ancestors lived, tells about 
the craftsmen of pioneer times; the men who made the beautiful things treasured 
today in our homes and museums. There is Charles Faris, the silver smith, 
Frank Alexander whose wall paintings are so cherished, Whittier the poet, Mr. 
Currier and Mr. Ives, the men who made Sandwich glass and Betsy Paine who 
hooked rugs. We come to know these delightful people through the eyes of 
children of the period. Perhaps the most important chapter is the one on Grant 

, a pioneer in the art of today. Beautiful lithographs by Grace Paul en- 
hance the pages of this delightful book. 


Grades 6-up, Viking, 1944, $2.50 
STRICTLY PRIVATE, by Elizabeth Woodward 


This book is the result of half a million letters written by girls to the author, 
editor of “‘The Sub Deb” in the Ladies Home Journal. She really knows what 
girls want to know. There is no excuse for being a wall-flower when you can 
find out what to do about it right now. 


Grades 9-up, Crowell, 1944, $2.00 
TALES FROM THE VIENNA WOODS, by David Ewan 


Romantic Vienna is, of course, the background of this biography of two Johann 
Strausses, father and son. The gaiety of the city contrasts with the troubled 
political scene and over all the genius of the two Johanns fills the book with music. 
In addition there is a complete opus list, and another of available recordings. 
This is the only Strauss biography in print in America. 


Grades 8-up, Holt, 1944, $2.50 
THE UNASHAMED ACCOMPANIST, by Gerald Moore 


This is an amusing account of the life of the accompanist; a satisfying career 
from Mr. Moore’s experience. It should be required reading for all music 
students. 


Grades 8-up, Macmillan, 1944, $1.50 
WHAT IS MUSIC?, by John Erskine 


John Erskine has brought his well-known flair to this discussion of the music 
of yesterday and tomorrow. An extremely clear interpretation of musical forms 
for the layman as well as an intelligent appraisal of the role of the conductor, 
player, composer and publisher. 


Grades 8-up, Lippincott, 1944, $2.75 
WILDERNESS CLEARING, by Walter Edmonds 


In his first junior novel Mr. Edmonds has written a moving story of life in the 
wilderness of upper New York state in the fall of 1777. Beautifully written 
and charmingly illustrated with lithographs by John deMartelly. A book 
for every boy and girl to read and keep. 


Grades 8-up, Dodd Mead, 1944, $2.50 
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